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This Great Hymn? 


Try it on your piano—Read it thoughtfully. 


SEASONS /7,6,7,6. D. 


Does Your Church Sing 


















































WILLIAM GEORGE TARRANT, (1853—- ) Arr. from MENDELSSOHN, 1840 
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1.My Mas-ter was a work - er, With dai-ly work to do, 
2.My Mas-ter was a com - rade, A trust- y friend and true, 
3. My Mas-ter was a help - er, The woes of life he knew, 
4. Then, broth-ers brave and man - ly To - geth-er let us be, 
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And he who would be like him Must be a work-er too; 
And he who would be like him Must be a com-rade_ too; 
And he who would be like him Must be a_ help-er too; 
For he, who is our Mas -ter, The Man of men was_ he; 



































Then wel-come hon - est 
In hap - py hours of 


la - bor, And hon-est 
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la - bor’s fare, 


sing - ing, In si- lent hours of care, 
The bur-den will grow light - er, If each will take a _ share, 
The men who would be like him Are want-ed ev - ’ry - where, 
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For where there is a work-er, The Mas-ter’s man is there. 

Where goes a _ loy-al com-rade, The Mas-ter’s man is there. 

And wherethere is a help-er The Mas-ter’s man is there. 

And where they love each oth- er The Mas-ter’s men are there. A-men. 
oo 








The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection. 












Hymns of The 
United Church 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


HYMNS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


HYMNS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY. 


HYMNS OF THE 
INNER LIFE. 


Think of being 
able to sing the 
Social Gospel as 
well as to preach it! 
The Social Gospel 
will never seem to 
be truly religious 
until the church 
begins to sing it. 
¢ © 


Note the beautiful 
typography of this 
hymn; large notes, 
bold legible words, 
and all the stanzas 
inside the staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE COPY AND PRICES 


The Christian Century Press 
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EDITORIAL 


If Thine Enemy 
Hunger, Feed Him 

HE QUAKERS report that seven million children 
“Most of 
They are so badly 


are in danger of starvation in Germany. 
them do not get any warm meals at all. 
under-nourished that they are in great danger of contract- 
ing tuberculosis. In Dresden, one-sixth of the school chil- 
dren suffer from famine.” The efficiency attained by the 
Quakers in their relief work is indicated by the fact they 
The 


American Committee for the Relief of German Children, 


are able to feed a child a whole month for a dollar. 


with some of the leading business men of America sponsor- 
Allen, 


formerly commander of the American Army on the Rhine, 


ing the organization and with General Henry T. 


at its head, is collecting funds in this country and sending 
them to Germany to be disbursed by the Quakers. Arrange- 
ments have been made so that the expense of administra- 
tion will not be borne by the contributions made by the 
general public. One hundred cents on the dollar will go to 
Germany. Five million people are out of work in Ger- 
many this winter, and an additional one and a half million 
are working part time. The price of foodstuffs measured 
in gold is 200 per cent of the prices in peace times, and 
the wages are 60 per cent. In many towns only one-tenth 
of the milk ordinarily available in peace times is now avail- 
able. The shortage of clothing is an equally serious fact. 
With industry broken up on account of the presence of an 
invading army, there is not much prospect of betterment. 
The sportsmanship of America, as well as the dictates of 
humanity, prompt us, quite aside from our Christianity, to 
be generous to fallen enemies. And these little children 
were never our enemies. And Christian people may be 
peculiarly grateful that the relief given in Europe is given 


in Christ’s name. It will go a long way toward wiping out 


the bitterness of the war if we aid in repairing its ravages 


among the child life of a nation formerly at war with us. 


Let’s Help Put the Top on 
This Christian Pyramid! 


N° MATTER WHAT one’s views 
political recognition of Russia by the 


do not hesitate to say 


may be on the 
United States 

and for our part we that we con- 
sider Mr. Hughes’ case pitiably weak—there can hardly be 
two opinions as to our Christian duty to help Bishop Blake 
and Dr. Hartman make good their pledge of 


i 


$50.000 to 
enable the reformed Russian church to reopen one of its 


seminaries for training ministers. If it is right to save 
the bodies of starving Russians it is equally right to save 
their souls. And if the one can be done without implicat- 
ing ourselves in the “terrible iniquities” of the soviet regime, 
we see no reason why the other may not also be done. At 
any rate is would seem to be worth while to make the at- 
tempt. In the news pages of this issue, Dr. Hecker, that 
courageous and far-seeing Methodist missionary, gives an 
account of the actual re-opening of the Petrograd seminary, 
the only institution in all Russia now engaged in the prep- 


All 


necessarily shut down by the confiscation of church property 


aration of men for the priesthood. seminaries were 
under the soviet regime and the withdrawal of state support 
The sudden shifting of religion from the basis of a gov- 
ernment subsidy to a basis of voluntary support would have 
been difficult enough under the most favorable conditions. 
In Russian circumstances it involved enormous loss and 
tragic misadjustments. Who can doubt that it was a genuine 
prompting of the Christ spirit that moved Bishop Blake 
and Dr. Hartman to say: “We believe the Methodist church 
of the United States will give you $50,000 as a modest 
starter toward reopening at least one of the closed semin- 
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aries, And if the church will not do it officially, we will 
personally underwrite that amount and do our utmost to 
secure it from those of our brethren whose moral discern- 
ment is not wholly obfuscated by propaganda.” It is in- 
formally reported that $40,000 of this fund has been already 
received by the Zion’s Herald Russian Fund. Nothing 
would more greatly rejoice The Cliristian Century than to 
have its readers come forward with the remaining $10,000. 
And we agree to forward to Zion’s Herald any checks that 
may be entrusted to us. 


Exegetical Values of the 
Modern Speech Testaments 


PART FROM the stimulation of mind which comes 

from the very novelty of reading the gospels and 
other portions of the New Testament in the colloquial lan- 
guage of our time, there is the value which arises from the 
employment of resources of scholarship which were not 
available to the editors of the revised versions of the Bible, 
to say nothing of the authorized version. The Greek text 
of Westcott and Hort, which is now the basis of all New 
Testament study, appeared about the time the first revised 
version was taking form, Of this and all the textual work 
which has been done since that time the editors of the recent 
modern speech versions have been able to take advantage. 
An example is found in 1 Peter 3:19, where the author, 
speaking of Christ as put to death in the flesh but quickened 
in the spirit, continues, according to the authorized and 
the revised versions, “in which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison.” On this single text has been 
built up the elaborate doctrine of Christ’s mission to the 
dead, and the significance of the clause in the apostles’ 
Even the Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament and Weymouth, as well as Ballentine, 
follow this reading. 


creed, “he descended into hell.” 


But Moffett accepts an emendation 
of the text by Dr. Rendel Harris, to the effect that the true 
subject of the sentence is the omitted word “Enoch,” whose 
mission to the fallen angels in their underworld prison is the 
This 


fits the context, illustrates the author’s conception of the 


theme of an important section of the book of Enoch. 


power of the Spirit, and removes one of the perplexities 
Moffett puts the 
(It was in the Spirit 
that Enoch also went and preached to the imprisoned spir- 


which has long troubled Bible students. 


se 


entire passage into parenthesis thus: 
its”), etc. Goodspeed adopts the same reading, without the 
parenthesis, thus: “In it Enoch went and preached to 
these spirits that were in prison.” This is but one illus- 
tration of an entire list of texts on which the modern speech 


New Testaments throw helpful light. 


Christian Ideals 
of the Home 


IX COUNTIES in the United States have more 

divorces than marriages. While much sense of outrage 
has been expressed with respect to the marriage and divorce 
laws of the Russian soviet republic, there can be no ques- 
tion that America is rapidly approaching the standard which 
our public opinion is in the habit of condemning when it 
appears in any other land. 
has been described thus: 


The system of easy divorce 
“Do you want to get married 
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today? Register right in, no fuss, no bother, no incon- 

Do you want to get divorced tomorrow? Very 
well, register out, no fuss, no odium, no inconvenience.” 
Civilization has spent a long time building up so much of 


venience. 


To maintain it involves the sacri- 
fice of individualistic impulses. 


monogamy as we have. 
But such sacrifices are less 
exacting than the pornographic novelist would have us 
believe. Probably there is no marriage in which there is 
Not only 
marriage, but friendship and even the relationship of parents 
and children are attended with some friction and some need 


not found some measure of incompatability. 


of social adjustment. When lust overtops chivalry, when 
love is superseded by caprice, then one finds excuses for 
easy divorce. Meanwhile the Protestant church is strangely 
silent in the presence of one of the fundamental problems 
of the race. If the Roman Catholic position toward the 
family is legalistic, it is nevertheless on the whole in the 
interest of the higher civilization, and is supported at times 
by much sacrifice on the part of this church. The Protest- 
ant church must think its way through the ethics of mar- 
riage and divorce and stand for something more definite 
than it now stands for, and support its position with more 
courage and conviction. Federal marriage and divorce laws 
may be a part of the remedy, but the deeper remedy is the 


influence of Christian ideals upon our home relationships. 


Protestantism’s 
Tragedy 


HEN A DAY’S SALARY will hardly buy a post- 
age stamp, it is inevitable that the Protestant min- 
ister in Europe should turn to secular employments to keep 
his family from death by starvation. The story of the 
sacrifices of religious workers in Europe is one of the most 
tragic ever told. War has destroyed church buildings in 


many countries. In Latvia one-fourth of the Protestant 


buildings are gone. Large numbers of them were destroyed 
in northwestern France in the war zone. The depreciation 
of currency has wiped out the productive value of endow- 
ments. This brings to an end the service of hospitals, 
orphanages and other philanthropic institutions. The cost 
of printing has increased so much that three hundred reli- 
gious periodicals have been suspended. There are coun- 
tries where the average salary of a minister is two dollars 
a month. Such men work on farms and in mines, giving 
only a fragment of their time to their flocks. The sorrows 
For 
the first time there is a central organization for European 
The unified 
strategy of the Roman church, which is ever alert to profit 
The Central 
3ureau of Relief of the Evangelical churches of Europe 


of Europe have brought at least one beneficent result. 


Protestantism. Protestant forces face the 


by the indirections of divided organization. 


was organized at Copenhagen a year ago with representa- 
tives of thirty-seven church bodies from twenty-seven coun- 
tries. A headquarters was set up in Switzerland with Dr. 
Adolf Keller as executive secretary. Already the countries 
of Europe that were not directly cagaged in the war have 
raised a considerable sum with which to assist their brethren 
in countries less fortunate. It was natural that this organ- 
A committee 
composed of eminent clergymen in this country has made 


up a budget of one and a half millions and will undertake to 


ization should look to America for relief. 
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America has re- 
Will she 


discern with equal sympathy the needs of the spiritual lite 


underwrite it in the next. few months. 
sponded to every call to feed starving bodies. 


of Europe. 


The Passing of 
Dr. Jowett 
HE PROTESTANT PULPIT « 


ing world lost its most conspicuous contemporary rep- 


f the English-speak- 


resentative when Dr. John Henry Jowett passed away last 


week. Carrs Lane, Birming- 


ham, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, New York, and West- 


His three eminent pastorates 
minster Chapel, London, were thrones of power which 
only a king might hope to occupy. But Jowett was every 
wielded a far- 
extending influence during the past thirty Books 


from that fascin 


nch a king, and from these thrones he 
years 
in a steady stream came from his hand 
ating, mystical “Passion for Souls.” through which multi 
tudes of us first made our acquaintance with him, to “God 

our Contemporary,” his last volume. All his writings wert 
‘This one thing 
When he 
came to Fifth Avenue, the calls for lectures and addresses 
inst it he 


homiletical. He was always the preacher. 


| do,” he said, following apostolic precedent. 
from all parts of America were like a flood. A 
built a strong dyke of determination not to allow his pulpit 
ministry to fall below one hundred per cent through the 
division of his mind and energy with any other interest 
There were two limitations on the preaching of Dr. Jowett 
when viewed in the light of the demands of today. One wa 
the confinement of his thought and vocabulary to the thems 
and terms of the scripture. This was at once a source 0 
power and a limitation of power. To those hearet 
versed in biblical lore a Jowett sermon was as keen an 

tellectual joy as it invariably was a spiritual refreshment. 
But a hearer whose education had been neglected in matters 
biblical, a typical present-day college student, let us say, 
or the man in the street, would miss the subtle beauties of 
the discourse that were woven out of the deft use of serip 
ture allusion and imagery. This limited appeal of Dr. 
Jowett was illustrated by the type of auditor who made 
up his congregation. He was a preacher to saints and 
sermon tasters, but his message, certainly until recent years, 
was over-fine and over-scriptural for effective appeal to our 
rough and burly humanity. 


Dr. Jowett’s Growth in 
Social Preaching 

HE OTHER LIMITATION upon the message of 

Dr. Jowett was shown in his shrinking from the pulpit 
championship of those clamant causes of social righteous- 
ness which today enter into all our ethical and religious pro- 
grams. His style and homiletical interest were determined 
before the social gospel had come to be felt as an essential 
part of the preacher’s message. Jowett concentrated the 
rays of his thought and purpose upon individual experience. 
But one of the most grateful observations by his public in 
recent years was the broadening scope of his homiletical 
subject-matter. By a process as beautiful as it was gradual, 
the ministry of his later years, particularly after his return 
to London from New York, took on the character of public- 
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Called back to 


England from America to help stem the tide of immorality 


mindedness which it had previously lacked. 


Jowett found 


and despair sure to follow upon the war, Dr. | 
himself thrust into the consideration of great social issuc 
which a man of his sensitive moral nature could not evade 
Westminster Chapel pulpit cried out against social injustics 


political crookedness, the self-indulgence of the 


the iniquities of ou trial system, and the curse of wat 
Memorable was his manifesto for peace before Christmas a 
vear ago. He called the churches to celebrate e birthday 
of Jesus by making solemn covenant with their God or 
behalf of peace and good will \nd while his pacifism 
fell short of that al nviction necessatr | command 
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Fundamentalism and Modern- 
ism: Two Religions 
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not mere surface differences, which can be amiably waved 
aside or disregarded, but that they are foundation dif 


ferences, structural differences, amounting in their radica 
dissimilarity almost to the differences between two distinet 
religions. The fact that the modernist and the 
ist groups both call themselves Christians, both deriv 


theological standards from the historic tradition of the 


Christian church, and are tered under the roofs 


of the same established ecclesiastical institutions, should 


not blind any one to the profound disparity which charac 
terizes not only their respective intellectual processes, but 


their objective goals and even their 


spiritual experiences. 


Two world-views, two moral ideals, two sets of personal 
attitudes have clashed, and it is a case of ostrich-like intelli- 


gence blindly to deny and evade the searching and serious 
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Christianity accarding to funda- 
Christianity according to mod- 

Which is the true Christian 
religion, is the question that is to be settled in all probabil- 


character of the issue. 
mentalism, is one religion. 
ernism, is another religion. 


ity by our generation for future generations. 

By drawing the antitheses thus sharply it is not meant 
to say that there are no points of contact between these two 
religions, that there are no convictions and ideals and ex- 
periences held in common between them. Even between 
religions historically alien to each other there are substan- 
tial common possessions, as our modern missionaries with 
Neither does the 
antithesis imply that the body of common spiritual posses- 


true insight not only discern but declare. 


sion between the religion of fundamentalism and the reli- 
gion of modernism is no more substantial than that which 
obtains in the case, let us say, of Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity. It implies only that the differences which charac- 
terize fundamentalism and modernism are so broad and 
deep and significant that, if each group holds its respective 
views consistently and acts upon them with conscientious 
rigor, they find an alienating gulf fixed between them. 
This view of the gravity of the issue is not customarily) 
expressed by voices representing the liberal wing. But the 
voice of fundamentalism is in stern and aggressive agree- 
This difference in atti- 
tude involves considerations which deserve to be examined, 


ment with what we have just said. 
as they will be, at another time. But without accepting the 
fundamentalist conclusion that division in the churches is 
inevitable, it would seem that the moment is long since due 
for believers in the modernist conception of Christianity 
to recognize and reverently to deal with the fact that there 
exists in present-day Christianity two structurally distinct 
religions, irreconcilable not alone on the side of apologetics 
but of churchly function and ideal and of missionary 
propagation. 

3rave—or should we say brave ?—attempts have been made 
by many ministers of liberal intellectual outlook to carry on 
their church life without either themselves bringing in or 
allowing others to introduce into their pulpits or parishes 
any teaching tending to enlighten their people with respect 
to the issues which from year to year for nearly a generation 
have been growing more and more acute. They have as- 
sumed that the differences were superficial, “merely intel- 
lectual” or theological, and that the course not only of pro- 
fessional security but of essential Christianity lay in steering 
their ministry away from the controversies that have been 
disquieting the souls of multitudes. 

Looking at the outcome of certain long-time pastorates 
of this sort which have come under our observation—pas- 
torates characterized by this middle-of-the-road neutrality 
and evasion—one’s heart is touched with pity. The min- 
ister himself, at the beginning equipped with a thoroughly 
modern faith but shrinking from the hazard and labor of 
uttering it, now finds his leadership hedged about with in- 
hibitions which he cannot break through, and in this crucial 
hour to which all of us have come finds in his care a flock 
utterly without understanding, which would be equally re- 
sponsive to the appeal of reactionism and legalism on one 
side or liberalism on the other. 
are deserving of pity in that case. 
has all but passed. 


Both shepherd and flock 
For the day of neutrality 
This “protected” parish is now com- 
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pelled to face the issue for which other parishes have had 
years of preparation. Christianity is hardly likely to last much 
longer half fundamentalist and half modernist. It is not 
merely the aggressiveness of fundamentalism that is forcing 
a choice, it is the inherent nature of the issue itself. 

Two worlds have crashed, the world of tradition and 
the world of modernism. One is scholastic, static, author- 
itarian, individualistic; the other is vital, dynamic, free, 
social. There is a clash here as profound and as grim as 
that between Christianity and Amiable 
“Blest be the tie” may 
be sung until doomsday but it cannot bind these two worlds 


together. 


Confucianism. 
words cannot hide the differences. 


The God of the fundamentalist is one God; the 
God of the modernist is another. The Christ of the funda- 
mentalist is one Christ; the Christ of modernism is an- 
other. The Bible of fundamentalism is one Bible; the Bible 
of modernism is another. The church, the kingdom, the 
salvation, the consummation of all things—these are one 
thing to fundamentalists and another thing to modernists. 
Which God is the Christian God, which Christ is the Chris- 
tian Christ, which Bible is the Christian Bible, which church, 
which kingdom, which salvation, which consummation are 
the Christian church, the Christian kingdom, the Christian 
salvation, the Christian consummation? The future will tell. 
But that the issue is clear and that the inherent incompat- 
ibility of the two worlds has passed the stage of mutual 
tolerance is a fact concerning which there hardly seems 
roem for any one to doubt. 


Some Features of Religious 
Progress in 1923 


Ngee FROM A FEW striking events like the Japan- 
ese tragedy, the fundamentalist controversy, the up- 
rising of sentiment in behalf of the enforcement of the 
prohibition law, and the deepening of conviction regarding 
the duty of America to take a more decisive leadership in 
the attainment of world peace, the year 1923 does not differ 
greatly from its immediate predecessors. Religious prog- 
ress, like the growth of an individual or a city, takes place 
so gradually as to be almost unperceived, save in longer 
retrospect. The quiet forces that work their slow changes 
in the sphere oi religious life are least capable of measure- 
ment. 

The most evident sign of human sympathy, which usually 
has its motive in the religious impulse, and finds its most 
notable expressions among people of the churches, is the 
response to human need, such as that caused by the earth- 
quake which wrought such havoc in Tokio and Yokohama, 
the destitution in Central Europe, and the care of refugees 
Men and women of all 
faiths, Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews and other con- 
fessions, have proved afresh that it is the members of the 


and orphans in the near east. 


organized religious bodies who respond most effectively 
to the call for help, and to whom the appeal for the tokens 
of good will is presented first and with greatest confidence. 

A great amount of church building has gone on during 
the year. Not for a decade have so many churches and 
other religious edifices taken form as are recorded to the 
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credit of the year just past. And this in spite of conditions 
in the markets both of material and of labor that would 
seem to make the cost of such enterprises well-nigh pro- 
hibitive. Some of the noblest examples of architecture com- 
pleted during the tweive-month have been churches and 
buildings for other religious uses. 

Interest in evangelism has also been marked. The move- 
ment, while fraught with many dangers to genuine spiritual 
life, appears to be taking on a more orderly and construc- 
tive form than ever before. The attempt to revive the mass 
efforts, the tabernacle type, and the emotional phases of 
earlier years seems to be proving futile and to be giving 
way to a more intelligent, educational and cooperative type 
The statistics of church membership show 
Some like the 


of evangelism. 
steady gains in most of the denominations. 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran, benefit much from immigra- 
tion. 
pastoral and congregational order, are encouraging. 


Sut the results of evangelistic effort, particularly of a 


This movement has been closely related to the new and 
the 
churches, like those just mentioned, have given much atten- 
tion to the teaching of religion throughout their history. 
Others have wakened of late to the need of more effective 


growing interest in religious education. Some of 


methods of religious instruction for the youth of the nation, 
and have made an effort to strengthen their instruments of 
moral and spiritual discipline both within and outside of 
This taken 


as the employment of educational experts as directors of 


the churches. movement has such forms 


religious education in Sunday schools, either singly or 


in community groups; the organization of teacher-train- 
ing classes under competent leaders in the same direc- 
instruction, 


and the 


tions; the projection of week-day religious 
sometimes in cooperation with the public schools; 
planning of daily vacation Bible schools in available cen- 
ters. The work of religious education is as yet confused 
and imperfect. But the desire of the agencies which deal 
with the subject to attain a competent technique and to 
cooperate in its employment is significant. 

One of the most promising areas for the development of 
this discipline is the state universities, hitherto regarded as 
unable to avail themselves of instruction in religious educa- 
tion by the venerable but wrongly interpreted tradition of 
the necessary separation between church and state. What- 
ever that tradition meant at the beginning of the republic, 
it is evident that the exclusion of the Bible and other reli- 
gious subjects from the student life of the tax-supported 
institutions of learning is increasingly unconvincing and 
unsatisfactory. The denominations are placing Bible chairs 
and guilds near the universities; economy of administra- 
tion draws these institutions together; schools of religion 
thus take form, and gradually the universities are glad to 
accord credit for the studies so offered. Thus both in the 
area of the public schools and in the state universities 
progress is being made, and has been marked during the 
past year. 

In other ways public education in religion has been pro- 
moted. The daily press has given increased space to mat- 
ters of religious nature, frequently through the regular 
services of religious editors. 
though facing a difficult task in the effort to find an assured 
place even in Christian homes, have performed a greatly 


Denominational journals, 
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needed and increasingly appreciated ministry in strengthen- 


ing the morals of church membership, and interpreting the 
causes of church missions, education and philanthropy to 
their people. Still more significant is the place which un 
the life of the 


Several weekly papers, ranging widely 


denominational journalism has taken in 
\merican people. 
over the field of religious journalism, have established a 
firm hold upon the confidence of the less denominationally 
inclined type of readers, and exert notable influence. 

The Bible has come to public attention in new and sur- 


prising ways during the year. Two modern speech versions 


of the New Testament have been published, one by Pro 
fessor Ballentine of Oberlin College, the other by Professor 
E-dgat ‘. Goodspeed of the University of Chicago The 
latter work has been syndicated, and is appearing in many 


This ha 


And the news that has come from Bible 


daily newspapers stimulated Bible reading to an 


unusual degree. 
lands regarding excavation and research leading to larger 
acquaintance with the regions, peoples and events of biblical 
times, has still further deepened interest in the origins and 
history of biblical religion. 


] 


Impressive developments have taken place in the 


unifica 
tion of religious bodies during the past few months. The 
| 


sections of the Lutheran church, the 


roups of the | 


formal union of thre 
combination of two vangelical communion, 


plan of union 


the practical consummation of an extensive 


among the three leading Protestant bodies of Canada, and 


the signs of growing unity between northern and southern 
branches of the Methodist and 
the United States, are 


of fraternity. 


Presbyterian chi 


symptomatic of the growing spirit 


A number of interdenominational bodies, 


Missions Council, the Foreign Mission 


such as the Home 


Conference, the Women’s Mission Boards, the American 
Bible Society, the Young Men’s and the Young Women’ 
Christian Associations, the Council of Church Boards of 


and the Council of Relig: Education, all 


ous 


Education, 


organizations of cooperative nature, 


illustrate the growing 
the “ 


tendency to coordinate various phases of religious 
activity 
notable expression of this spirit is 


Perhaps the most 


the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
consisting of some thirty denominations. Its various com- 
missions on such matters as evangelism, social service, com 
munity welfare, interracial relations, works of mercy and 


relief, cooperation with the 


Protestant bodies of Europe, 
and international justice and good-will formulate and pro- 
mote plans by which the churches in cooperation may a 
complish far more in these areas than by working in isola- 
tion. The same spirit is carried into individual localities 
by such organizations as the councils of churches 
church federations, which interpret the same ideals in their 
various communities. 

The year has been marked by a reawakening of the sense 
of responsibility on the part of religious people for the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. Too much was it taken 
for granted that the constitutional amendment once passed, 
The mistake 
It has been 


the fight with the liquor power was finished. 
of this assumption became suddenly evident. 
a somewhat difficult task for religious leaders to quicken 
the people of the churches, the moral backbone of the 


nation, to feel their obligation to safeguard the integrity 
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of the law. The citizenship of the nation shows signs of 
determined purpose to hold every inch of ground gained by 
the long fight. The citizenship conferences that have been 
held and are projected for the future, make this civic duty 
clear. 

Not quite so evident, but still discernible, is the awaken- 
ing of the religious forces of the nation to the peril of 
allowing the world to drift back into the warlike mood. 
Christian leeders are increasing in number who now declare 
that war is the collective sin of the race, and is destructive 
of every value that Christianity and civilization have builded 
up at such cost. The conviction grows that all war is wrong 
and should be outlawed. An impressive body of church- 
men are ready to declare that they will never again be led 
to give their sanction to war at the behest of any political 
party or national administration. Because of its associa- 
tion with the peace ideal, and on grounds of international 
justice and good-will, there is an unmistakable rising of the 
tide of sentiment in favor of the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court of International Justice. The 
pacifist conviction has not yet unified itself as to a practical 
program. But it is not too much to hope that the discussion 
over court, and league, and “some association,” and out- 
lawry as methods of procedure, will issue during 1924 in 
some definite policy commanding the devotion of all who 
believe that the mind of Jesus should prevail on an inter- 
national scale in our human world. There is increasing 
dissatisfaction with our present policy of aloofness. 

Probably the most ominous tendency of the year has 
the effort of 


churches to insist upon such creedal items as the verbal 


beer conservative leaders in some of the 
inspiration of the Bible, the virgin birth of Jesus, the 
vicarious, substitutionary theory of the blood atonement, the 
physical resurrection of our Lord, and his immediate, vis- 
ible second advent, as essential to saving faith and Chris- 
tian standing. The denominations most affected by this 
fundamentalist movement have been the Presbyterian and 
the Baptist, though others have not been without experience 
of the same efforts to exclude from pulpits, theological 
schools and mission fields the men and women who found 
themselves unable to regard these items as essential to Chris- 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Roosevelt 


( Died January 6, 1919) 
EK LOOKED at life with honest eyes ; no dream 
Or vain illusions, born of frenzied hope, 

Could tempt him from the path where mortals grope 
Through age-old labyrinths of sin. The gleam 
Of fair utopias had lure for him, 
And yet he knew the cunning of the strong, 
The greed-inspired who held no action wrong 
Which could avail to win their battles grim. 


And he was warrior meet for them, who knew 
The blackness of their hearts; for he could fight 

A hundred weary days, though giants met his blows. 
And he could lead his thousands: as he blew 

His valiant blast, from all the fields of light 


His comrades sped to grip his mighty foes. 


AN CENTURY 
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tian faith and character. The Episcopal church has not 
escaped the influence of the modernist spirit, and the house 
of bishops has attempted, apparently without complete suc- 
cess, to brig the clergy of that communion into doctrinal 
conformity to the creeds. These are significant signs oi 
the vital nature of religion, and the unescapable necessity 
of candor and open discussion between those who accept 
modern knowledge and those who are trying to perpetuate 


tite 


modern world the forms and conceptions of religion 
fashioned for another time. 


The Procession of the Years 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 

HIERE was a day when the Year was drawing nigh 

unto its end when I sat at the end of the day, and 

Keturah sat with me. And we spake of the Year that was 

nigh unto its ending, and of the number of the Years that 


had increased since first we knew each other. And we 
thought of the Toils and Troubles and the Things that had 
Gone Wrong. And we spake of the War and of our sons 
who went forth unto what we knew not, and how they came 
again, but how the thing for which they fought still lingered 
and came not upon earth. 

And I said, Keturah, it is harder to look a New Year 
in the face when one hath taken a careful look at the backs 
of so many Old Years. For I have seen few Old Years 
which men did not kick off the back step and slam the 
back door, while they hasted to the front door to welcome 
in a Year that was no better when it grew old. 

But Keturah said, It is even so; and I have never wished 
io live over any of the Years that are past. Nevertheless, 
I am glad of every one that I have lived, and I am thankful 
with each New Year that we still are living, and that we 
have courage and faith to face the unknown together. 

And I said, Keturah, it is good to look back and to re- 
member that among the many thousands of folks of all sorts 
and conditions that we have known, there have been few 
that wished to harm us, and many scores and even hundreds 
that would do us a kindness large or small. Yea, we have 
traveled together many years and in many lands, and have 
received few Curses and many Blessings, few Insults, and 
many Words of Gratitude. 

And I said, Keturah, I miss the brown Curls that thou 
didst possess when first thou camest down the Pike toward 
me, and the Gossipping Angels were peeking out of Heaven 
fall 


fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 


to see how I should for thee. Verily, thou wert 
with banners, and the Angels had no disappointment in the 
effect of thy vision upon me. But the grey hair is yet more 
beautiful, and the years that we live together grow better 
and better. 

Now many other things we spake unto each other as we 
sat there together, on the Reviewing Stand of the New 
Year, and watched the procession of past Years receding 
and the dim Vision of years to come, but what we said 
the one unto the other concerneth not any one of those 
who read this Parable. Save only that we face the Future 
with Undiminished Faith, and we wish unto all our friends 


a Happy New Year. 
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An Inadequate Pacifism 


By Henry J. Cadbury 


T WOULD be ungrateful and cynical for any true lover 
of peace to belittle or disparage the genuine growth of 
peace sentiment that has followed the war and its disillu- 
sionment. It would be criminal folly, however, to let go 


unchallenged those easy-going and false assurances of peace 


which are bound to prove deceitful in time of crisis. It is 
well that men after a disaster should undertake every 


method to prevent its recurrence, but if the preventives sug- 
gested are only partial we should not be diverted by them 
from seeking more thorough methods. The false prophets 
cry hopefully, “Peace, peace,” when there is no peace; it 
is all the more necessary that the sufficiency of their confi- 
dence be tested. 

Such false assurances have often beguiled a war-weary 
world. Balance of power, armaments, treaties, international 
law, a war to end war, the destruction of Prussian militar- 
ism, a decisive victory, a league of nations, have all been 
proposed and often devotedly trusted to bring peace. Some- 
times these assurances have been futile, sometimes they 
have encouraged rather than prevented war, sometimes 
they have had a partial and transient efficacy that has tended 
to lull men into a false confidence and to remit efforts to 


find more efficient methods. 


PREVENTING AGGRESSION INADEQUATI 


To this class of inadequate assurances belongs the com- 
mon present-day distinction which hopes to establish peac« 
aggressive war. 


by the outlawing of In public proposals 


and in private discussions one constantly meets the assump 
tion that war can be ended by the prevention or renuncia- 
tion of aggression. The philosophy of this assumption is 
very simple. Every war is waged between two parties 
the aggressor and the defender. The former takes the ini- 
tiative, and is guilty of the sin of bringing on the conflict. 
If only the aggressor could be deterred, wars would cease 
to exist. 
Sut such a simple formula falls far short of a realistic 
understanding of modern life. There is rarely a war where 
the aggression is judged by all the participants to be exclu- 
sively attributable to one side, nor it is likely that any inter- 
1ational or neutral authority could ever so pronounce it. 
There is room for difference of opinion as to where aggres- 
sion begins. The murder of a citizen by a foreigner, the 


infringement of economic rights or commercial markets, 
the infraction of the civil clauses of a treaty, the diplomatic 
ultimatum with unjust demands, are all construable as acts 
[ The mobilization of “hostile 


Ot ageres ion. troops is a 


act” nearly as much as is territorial invasion. On the other 
hand, defense is variously interpreted and nearly all wars 
have been justified by both belligerents as wars of defense. 
It is doubtful if any civilized nation could be induced to 
engage in a frankly aggressive war. In time of crisis diplo- 
mats still jockey for position, so that it may seem that their 
country is fighting in defense of right and that the enemy 
has invaded their country or broken the treaty. This spar- 
ring for the appearance of self-defense existed in the days 


: — i 
of Rome and Carthage and shows the superficiality and 
ineffectiveness of such simple distinctions. One may we 

come the modern conviction that aggressive war 1s wrong, 


but practically it is inconceivable that such a distinction can 


be applied by prospective belligerents or by neutrals or b 
an international government in a satisfactory and convincit 
way 
\\ k FOR ) \ ! 
Who co ld have pers ided recent hel ere that 
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11 OT agyrTessio mplies not ] i! | Ty al e to piace 
aggression exclusively on the shoulders of one side and t 
assert effectively its de 1 t mmpite tate o! 
in the peoples who are party to the controversy that will 
brook delay and alien arbitratio 1 psychological d Ity 
that is verv great In the two last wars in which o 
country has engayt 1 ow participation Was each cast 
so happens, largely made possible by the sinking of ships 
the “Lusitania” and the Maine These sinkings were 
construed as acts of aggression unprovoked and unjustified 
and were made excuses for war. Under the circumstances 
have been induced to del 


of public feeling we could not 
retaliation, content with the altogether doubtful or compli- 
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cated verdict of ultimate history. Was the “Maine” exploded 
from within or from without? Was it not aggression on 
America’s part, or at least voluntary defiance of risk to 
send neutral civilians on a belligerent’s ship with military 
supplies into a submarine zone as clearly defined as a mine 
field? It is 
unlikely that a government and press which could persuade a 
people to overlook all the others would find in the demand 
for exact and impartial definition of status between aggres- 
sion and defense an obstacle to precipitate hostilities. 


There are already many deterrents of war. 


Sure 
of the rightness of their cause they would go in promptly, 
trusting the verdict of the future to acquit them of aggres- 
sion and to condemn their foes. 

Military strategy certainly would never tolerate delay. 
“Fight it out now and decide technical definition later,” is 
the blunt policy of the military mind. Besides, every general 
staff recognizes and advises aggression as a preventive or 
anticipatory move. The invasion of Belgium is only a 
sample of such tactical policy, and if the world has been 
convinced that Russia and France had intended deliberately 
and wantonly to crush Germany its strategy would have 
been condoned. In the same way, our country justified as a 
preventive and anticipatory measure the landing of marines 
in Vera Cruz in 1914 and the despatch of our army to 
Europe in 1917-18—an act of self-defense executed three 
thousand miles from our own territory. 


INCREASING PERIL OF DELAY 


The necessity for “getting the jump on” the enemy at the 
beginning of hostilities grows greater rather than less with 
the development of speed and destructiveness in offensive 
aerial warfare. No nation in order to avoid the accusation 
of priority in aggression would dare to give the enemy a 
few hours’ start in launching its deadly and decisive weap- 
ons. If France has now an air fleet that can destroy Lon- 
don two hours after war begins, England would seem fool- 
hardy to wait for an indubitable overt act on the French 
side. 

The nominal abjuring of self-confessed aggression fails 
further to prevent that fruitful cause of wars—prepared- 
ness, as we call it of ourselves, militarism, as we call it of 
others. All great establishments, both naval and otherwise, 
thrive under the justification of defense. They are built 
and maintained under the plea of purely defensive inten- 
tions. But they are never so convincing of innocence as is 
disarmedness. With such equipment the most friendly rela- 
tions easily become strained, and suspicious and sinister 
forces at home can under specious pretexts use these arma- 
ments for projects that are somewhat doubtfully called 
defensive. The great preparedness campaign of 1916 was 
carried on in America for purely defensive purposes— 
to prevent Germany from invading our Atlantic seaports 
after winning the war, but its immediate outcome was some 
million American soldiers in 
Berlin” “to hang the kaiser.” 


Europe marching “on to 


Finally, it must be noted that the outlawing of aggres- 
sive war has no solution for a war once started. From the 
moment the war is on, both sides are equally on the defen- 
sive and are quite right in thinking that the enemy will take 
advantage of every weakness. The first act of aggression 
is followed by innumerable similar acts on both sides, in 
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defiance of all law and convention. The initial aggression 
differs from the endless series of retaliations by the single 
For all the rest of the series 
and its consequent deadlock of self-justification, pride and 
hatred the abolition of aggression offers nothing but ap- 
proval. 


difference of alleged priority. 


The most effective law against incendiarism is 
futile for stopping a fire once started, as it is powerless to 
prevent fires due to accident, criminal negligence or sponta- 
neous combustion. Equally unpractical as a cure for war 
is a pacifism whose philosophy includes the defense of 
defense. 

MORAL INADEQUACY OF DEFENSE 


For Christians, the practical futility of the renunciation 
of defense is confirmed and reinforced by its moral inade- 
quacy. The condemnation of aggression is the minimum 
of moral requirement. We may rejoice that this condem- 
nation is again widely and sincerely emphasized in our day, 
even though it is usually applied to others than ourselves. 
There is some moral satisfaction when we find that there 
are certain things which even thieves and murderers think 
it wrong to do. But if we Christians condemn aggression, 
than the 
The distinctive element in the sermon on the mount 


“what do we more others? Even sinners do 
same.” 
is not the elimination of aggression; that is not even men- 
The duties and atti- 


tudes discussed by Jesus are those recommended for the 


tioned, it is perhaps taken for granted. 


victims of aggression, and his unmistakable advice is the 
avoidance of the self-defensive acts that involve retaliation, 
revenge, insistence on one’s own rights. Jesus evidently 
relied not only on curing aggressiveness, but on curing the 
usual kind of defensiveness as well. It takes two to make 
a quarrel and the modern panacea thinks to prevent quarrels 
by elimination of aggression. Jesus aims at the elimination 
of violent defense. He suggests a specific in the use of 
good against evil, which moralizes the defender’s position, 
avoids the duplication of sin, and often disarms, dissuades 
or converts the aggressor also. 

The Christian conscience of today that justifies defense 
falls short of the “acid test” of Jesus’ ethics. Its desire for 
peace may be genuine and real, its hatred of war may be 
conscientious and high-minded, it may even deplore the 
participation of Christians in the recent conflict, and vow 
that it will never be taken in again ; but in condemning only 
aggression it leaves itself open to persuasion of the justifi- 
cation of each new war as a war of defense and commits 
Christendom to an endless continuation of the “defensive” 
Christian wars of the past. What is needed is a Christian 
pacifism that recognizes apart from all questions of priority 
the guilt of both aggressor and defender because of the 
immorality of their method. 


END DOES NOT JUSTIFY MEANS 


For the moral question of war—it cannot be too often 
emphasized—is a question not of ends (nor of beginnings!) 
but of means, and the end, even if it is absolutely freed from 
aggression, does not justify the means. The demand of 
Christian ethics is for some moral means, whether we call 
our desires defensive or aggressive, whether in the sight of 
To be 
satisfied with any lower demand than a refusal by Chris- 


an impartial judge we are wronged or wrong-doers. 
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tians and Christian nations to use war even in defense may 
be not only fatal for civilized society as we know it, but a 
woeful sin. Even from the most practical standpoint the 
risk in the irrational method of military defense is great 
It has brought the defenders and the things they 
It behooves 


enough. 
count most dear to the brink of annihilation. 
Christian leaders in all lands by international law, by church 
discipline, and by all the agencies which inform the public 
conscience to outlaw defensive war as well as offensive. 


AN 


CENTURY 11 


Our generation has a duty, the bequest of millions of our 
dead. Our nation has a special privilege and opportunity. 
To sanction war sincerely believed to be defensive is to leave 
the Christian peoples with no safer or more Christian policy 
than that which induced Germans and French, Austrians, 
British and Americans to engage in the great war, and 
which permits them still to justify the war and its outcome, 
in spite of its futility, injury, and sin, as an effort at 


defense. 


Accepting the Universe 


By George W. Gray 


6c Y DEAR,” said the Reverend Arthur Wilbraham, 

kissing his wife on the forehead, “I shall be back 
around five.” She followed him to the door and watched 
while he cranked the motor and climbed into the spluttering 
She waved as the vehicle darted off, and duti- 
Then 


little car. 
fully waited until it disappeared around the corner. 
she went back into the rectory. 

she had allowed 


This was part of their ritual. Once 


it to lapse. She had failed to accompany him to the door, 
being busy in the kitchen and thinking that their leave- 
But when he got home that night 
the rector had gently chided her. “What will neighbors 
think?” he said, frowning his black eyebrows into a single 


taking there was enough. 


ruffled line. Never since had she defaulted any detail of 
the routine. 

It was Friday afternoon. The rector had been expecting 
a visitation from the archdeacon that day, and the notice 
of its postponement had given him a pleasant holiday feel- 
ing. He had suddenly decided to do some pastoral visiting 
himself. It was one of the functions of his office that he 
liked best, though the round of duties gave him little time 
for it. The motor chugged complacently down the street 
of the suburban village where the rector had the cure of 
souls, but it was not more in tune than was the thin-lipped 
man who sat, a little rigid, at its steering wheel. He ac- 
cepted his universe. He never kicked against the pricks. 
He was careful! not to look gift horses in the mouth. 


3 o’CLOCK 


The afternoon proper did not begin until three, when 
Mr. Wilbraham arrived at the Mrs. 
a large. elderly lady who sat in rapt attention when he 


sretts’. Brett was 
preached, and wagged her head in a way disquieting to 
strangers in church. None of the regular attendants were 
ever alarmed, because they knew it was not nervousness nor 
threatened apoplexy but simply Mrs. Brett’s way of show- 
ing agreement with her rector. 

“Doctor Wilbraham,” she called him, though the hood 
he hung over his surplice was a mere bachelor’s affair. But 
every one in holy crders was “doctor” when Mrs. Brett 
addressed him. 

“Dear Doctor Wilbraham,” she began, when he was seated 
in the largest rocking chair in her blue-curtained living 


room. “Whatever is one to think of this rampant heresy in 
New York? 


get your private opinion.” 


I have so wanted to see you personally and 


“It is certainly disturbing to the peace and unity of the 
church,” answered the rector. 


“Oh, I knew you were at heart against it,” she asserted 


warmly, and then added, “though I haven’t ever really un- 


derstood what vou meant in your sermon on the spiritual 


sense of the creed.” 
He laughed mechanically. 


“You are against it, aren’t you?” she put in quickly, 


frightened by his hard mirth. 


“Of course I am against insubordination, unbelief, and 


ism in whatever form it shows itself,” he 


threatened scl 
“My vows are sacred. If 


answered, suddenly sobering. 


ever the time came when I no longer believed the articles of 
the faith—which God forbid!—I should resign my office 
and my holy commission, and leave the priesthood.” 

Mrs. Brett meditated for a moment. 

“Don’t you think, Dr. Wilbraham, that our church is 
tending too much in the direction of the papists ?” 
strong Catholic-minded group, 


“Of there is a 


Mrs. Brett, but in my opinion, we have no reason to tear 


course, 
any danger of serious extremism. The comprehensiveness 
of our holy church 

“I’m rather old fashioned,” confessed the lady, who got 
her churchmanship from Virginia, “and all these notions 
of incense, and images, and confession, are rather bewilder- 
ing to an old Episcopalian. I have wondered at the candles 
you have placed on the altar.” 

“They are a memorial gift,” the rector hastened to ex- 
plain. 

“Yes, I know—the Lenoxes. But I understand that when 
they asked, you advised candlesticks.” 

“Purely decorative, Mrs. Brett,” argued the clergyman. 
“Like flowers and stained glass. Why,” indicating a pair 
of brass candelabra on the mantel, “you have them in your 
home. They are not a utility, surely—with electric lights. 
They are not essential in any scnse, are they? Simply an 
adornment. So it is with the church.” 

Mrs. Brett was not disposed to push the inquiry further. 


It was something that had been bothering her orthodox 
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Protestant Episcopal soul, and she was glad to hear altar 
candles officially pronounced non-essentials. 

The rector stayed twenty minutes, and they discussed— 
other non-essentials. 


3:30 o’CLOCK 


Mrs. Kharr’s house was on the peak of a hill, and the 
rector’s little motor chugged ever more earnestly in making 
its grade. A Great Dane barked furiously and clanked 
his iron chain, lunging at the car as it passed on the drive 
\t the circle Wilbraham 


got out, and as he turned to the house his eye caught a 


within a few feet of his confines. 
silvery gleam of the distant river. This was really some- 
where! He always felt that way at the Kharr’s—that he had 
arrived at a point of vantage. 

Livie Kharr was curled up in a hammock on the porch, 
reading a book. 

“Oh hello,” 
page as she closed the book. 


she said tentatively, glancing back at her 


“Don’t let me interrupt, Miss Olivia.” 

“It’s just a book.” She almost yawned, but caught herself. 
“Something new ?” 

“The Way of All Flesh.” 4 

“It sounds scriptural,” commented the rector. 

“Haven't you read it?) Oh, you’ve missed something.” 

“A busy parson can’t keep up with current literature, 
Miss Olivia.” 

Her laugh was fresh and buoyant, with just enough 
mockery in it to leave him in doubt. 

“Oh, you must read it. I'll lend you mine when I’ve 
finished.” 

“Thank you, I want to,” he assured her. 

Olivia Kharr was eighteen years old and had finished 
her freshman year at Vassar. Ever since he had prepared 
her for confirmation three years before, Mr. Wilbraham 
had been a bit afraid of the girl. She had surprised him 
one day by asking, “Isn’t the idea of a bishop’s hands 
giving one the holy ghost a bit of hocus-pocus, like witch- 
craft and magic?” Of course he answered the shocking 
irreverence, but he was never really satisfied with his 
answer. When he explained that the rite was instituted by 
administered 
it in the New Testament narrative, she retorted, “But the 


the apostles, and only the apostles—bishops 


apostles were the only Christian clergymen they had in 
those days.” And she only fifteen years old! 

Vassar had not disciplined her noticeably. 

“Oh, I say, Mr. Wilbraham,” she began now, “did you 
come to see mama or me? Cause if it’s me, I’m all primed 
for a theological discussion. Dr. Grant’s done one thing 
at least, as Heywood Broun says, he’s put the Episcopal 
church on the first page.” 

“Nonsense, Miss Olivia, the church has been on the first 
page many a time.” 

“Of the ‘Churchman’ ?” 

He laughed his professional laugh. 

Mrs. Kharr appeared, and there were pleasantries, the 
maid brought tea, and the rector luxuriated in the refine- 
ments of the rich home. He stretched his long legs and 
thought how comfortable a thing it was to have the where- 


withal. He was not covetous. 


He had long since given 
up thought of possessing any considerable wealth himself. 
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But he could enjoy moments such as these, the freedom of 


a wealthy parishioner’s house, the unlabored correctness§ 


of it, the beauty, spaciousness, simplicity, good taste, and 
ease. 

“Father is all for the modernists,” said Olivia suddenly, 
apropos of nothing, “and you know it’s darn seldom he gets 
worked up over religion.” 

“He has always been very faithful in supporting 
local parish work,’ I am sure,” answered the rector, 
fensively. 

“Oh that!” 


—and noblesse oblige. 


She shook her bobbed hair. 
But this modernism: 


“Mostly habii— 
it’s 


and 


you know? 
rational, that’s what I like. Saying what you mean, 
meaning what you say.” 

“A great asset of our church is its comprehensiveness,” 
“We 


have our traditions, pious beliefs, hallowed by the twenty 


same back Mr. Wilbraham in his parsonic voice. 


Christian centuries, but a broad liberty of interpretation is 
permitted to everyone.” 

“I know, | know,” chanted the young lady. “Cross your 
fingers and say the creed.” 

“Now, Miss Olivia,’ 
liberal myself. 


he protested, “you know I’m a 
I believe in the modern position. I believe 
our minds were given by God to use. I welcome all honest 
efforts to reinterpret our pious beliefs.” 

“I hate pious beliefs,” said the girl hotly. 
“Livie!” rebuked her mother. 
“I do, I do,” asserted the girl. “It was a pious belief—of 
it -—that 
\nd it still seems to be a pious belief. 


good Saint Paul’s, wasn’t women are inferior. 
Maude Royden 
found it so, and had to go out among Dissenters to find a 
church that would ordain her. And even here in New York 
there are some of your strictly old guard churches that 
won't risk a female near the holy of holies, but stick the 
choir up in a distant gallery where they can’t contaminate 
the consecrated males.” 


Mrs. 


daughter’s protest. 


the torrent of her 


The clergyman laughed, a little less 


Again Kharr tried to stem 
mechanically. 

“It’s no pious belief with us, Miss Olivia. Our choir’s 
right in the chancel, as you know, and nothing would please 
me more’n to have you in it.” 

But the girl tossed her pretty head, and picked up her 


Samuel Butler, and returned to the porch hammock. 


4:30 o’CLOcK 

The Brimmers lived in a rambling bungalow by the river, 
and were a restless family of father, mother, and six sons. 
Mr. Brimmer played the violin in a city orchestra. He had 
formerly lived in Boston, where he got his musical start 
in the symphony orchestra and an equally technical religious 
start in the church of St. John the Evangelist. 

The latter circumstance made difficulties 
Arthur Wilbraham. 


for the Rev. 
It was the genuflexions of the eight 
Brimmers at worship, and their other extra-ritualistic prac- 
tises, that aroused the low-church suspicions of Mrs. Brett 
and her kind even more than the golden candlesticks that 
the Lenoxes had set up. And it always startled the rector 
to be called Father Wilbraham, as was consistently done 
by the eight Brimmers. 
tation that awed him. 


The title had a patriarchal conno- 
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© ages 


THE 


Mr. Brimmer was at home when the rector called. His 
orchestral duties were at night, and usually he went into 


ithe city in the late afternoon after an early dinner at home. 


The dinner was in process of preparation now, as was pro- 
claimed by the heavy odor of frying fish that permeated 
He 


could assume a Catholic mind on occasion, but his stomach 


the house. Like Erasmus, the rector disliked fish. 
was persistently Protestant. 

Mrs. Brimmer came out of the kitchen to greet him, and 
quickly returned to her duties. The six boys and their 
father ranged themselves around the rector, like the circle 
of a Sunday school class. 

“It’s fortunate to see you, Father,” began Mr. Brimmer, 
“because we want your advice. Peter here,” he indicated 
his oldest son, a spectacled studious-looking youth of six- 
teen, “he’ll be finishing school next year, you know. And 
God has called him to holy orders.” 

“Oh my dear Peter,” said the rector, extending his hand 
and warmly shaking that of the embarrassed youth. “I con- 
gratulate you, with my warmest blessing, dear boy.” 

“The important thing is to pick the right college and 
“The boy has 
You know that, Father. I 


flatter myself that we have taught and practised true reli- 


seminary,” went on Mr. Brimmer. been 


solidly grounded in the faith. 
gion in this home.” He got up and closed the hall door. 
But the fish would not be shut out. 


4 


“I would appreciate your advice as to a proper college 
for Peter,” repeated the boy’s father. 

“Any of the church institutions may be relied on,” 
answered the rector. “My own college—” 

“Now there’s where | differ with you, Father, if you 
will allow me. You know this boasted comprehensiveness 
which our Anglicanism is forever prating of—and where 
has it got us? Our colleges, our seminaries—many of them 
—are just as bad off as most of our churches: a motley 
mixture of Saint Augustine, Luther, Cranmer, Socinius, 


” 


and what-not. You know where I stand 
Indeed yes, Mr. Wilbraham knew. 
“I’m hoping that when Peter gets priest’s orders, some 
eight or nine years from now, the American church will 
have come into her Catholic heritage.” 
“The tendency in that direction is very marked,” com- 
mented the clergyman. 
“And encouraging,” added Mr. Brimmer. “Why, look 
at the Anglo-Catholic congress. A thousand priests march- 
ing four abreast through the heart of London, vested in 
cossacks and surplices and birettas, censors swinging in- 
cense, with seventeen bishops in copes and mitres, and at 
the end of the procession the venerable Bishop of London 


It 


demonstration of the turning of the tide toward the historic 


blessing the kneeling multitudes. was wonderful. A 
rite of Christendom.” 

“It is indeed a movement of great strength and promise,” 
granted Mr. Wilbraham. 

“Why can’t we actively join it, Father,” 
ishoner, in his voice a more persuasive note. 
Catholically minded priest. You 


asked the par- 
“You are a 
sacramental 


believe in 


religion. Why, then, cannot we restore into our local wor- 
ship some of the liturgical treasures of the Christian 
>» 


“You know the problems we face, Mr. Brimmer.” 
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“We can never solve them by continual compromising,” 
retorted the layman. 


“IT am as sensible as any of the church’s imperishable 


heritage,” said the clergyman. 
“Why, in England,” broke in Mr. Brimmer, “the people 
are turning in great companies to their ancient faith and 


practices. One sees everywhere statues of our Lady, of 


Saint Joseph, and other saints, surrounded by flowers and 


burning candles and other evidences of invocation. Devo- 


tions to the blessed sacrament are common. Almost every- 


where the ablutions follow immediately after the commu- 


nion of the people. And in many churches the celebrant 


savs much, if not all, of the mass in an almost inaudible 


tone.’ 


“Yes, these restorations may come in time—if the people 


want them.” 
“I’m certain of it,” declared Mr. Brimmer 


“Meanwhile, we can watch and pray and witness for 


our Lord as opportunity offers.” 


“Oh, more than that, Father. We can make opportunity. 


Why shouldn’t you appear at mass robed in the historic alb 
and chasuble ?” 
“It would be impossible,” protested the rector. But his 


sharp face lighted up at the imagined picture of himself 
litt 


in the rich vestments suggested. “You know the difficulties,” 


he added in a low voice 

“Oh yes, | know—all the Mrs. Bretts. But why can't 
they go to the Methodists, if Catholic practises in a Catholic 
church offend them?” 

Mr. Wilbraham arose. But Mr. Brimmer went on 

“And our music, Father. I’ve been wanting to talk with 
you about it for some time. I’d like to get your ear some 


evening and give you my ideas on the subject. Of 
and 


Women garbed in the ecclesiastical vestments of men are a 


course, 


it’s unchurchly untraditional to have a mixed cl 
bit ridiculous.” 

Mr. Wilbraham made no reply, but gz 
gesture. 

“Of course, I realize you've been handicapped by your 
predecessors,” continued Mr. Brimmer apologetically, “and 
you’ve done wonders in the three years you've been here.” 

But Mr. Wilbraham turned to Peter 


find just the right college and seminary.” 


“I’m sure we'll 
He grasped the 
boy’s hand again. 

“We're going to be mighty proud to have a boy from our 
parish on the bishop’s list of postulants.” 

The other young Brimmers, down to three-year-old Greg- 
ory, lined up. These adieux were interrupted by the tele- 
phone bell, and it proved to be a call for the rector. 


all,” Mrs. Wil- 
“He telephoned from the 


“The archdeacon has come, after said 
braham’s voice in the receiver. 
station, and is on his way up.” 

“Very well,” said the rector, “I'll come right along.’ 

‘But you'll have to stop at the village and get some fish. 
We have only that steak.” 

The rector’s face took on an unaccustomed firmness. 

“No,” he said, “the steak will be quite satisfactory.” 

“But the archdeacon!” protested his wife. 

“I understand, dear. 
able.” 

And he went unto his own house. 


Sut the steak is quite indispens- 
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Religious Detours 
By L. Wendell Fifield 


MONG a ttourist’s most unhappy moments are those 
What a 
constant shock it is, when gliding swiftly over a stretch of 


spent in reading the notices of detours. 


splendid pavement or newly graveled road, to be abruptly 
halted by a barricade across which in flaming red or black 
Detour one mile 
north, Follow the arrow.” At this point irritation of the 
mind and inflammation of the nerves are likely to set in. 

Detours seem to be inevitable in the field of religion. 
The main road in the Christian religion is making God, as 
Jesus revealed him, the dominant factor in the whole of 


letters is the statement: “Road closed. 


life; but it seems difficult to keep constantly along the 
Our own human limita- 
The roads of thought 


main road of religious experience. 
tions are responsible for this fact. 
and of living are constantly wearing and breaking down. 
The bridges that project our thoughts across the creeks and 
rivers of intellectual perplexity are frequently in need of 
repairs. Great principles of living, assumed as axiomatic, 
need resurfacing and rebuilding to make them adequate to 
life’s newer experiences. As a result we make frequent 
detours. This is true both in our personal religious ex- 
periences and in the religious experience of the race. 

The great historical creeds of the church might be con- 
sidered as religious detours. For one must clearly recognize 
It is rather 
an intellectual road along which men and women seek to 


the fact that a creed in itself is not religion. 


travel that they may come to the great essential experience 
of God, which is religion itself. The history of religion is 
the story of one such detour after another. Bridges have 
had to be extended and strengthened, turns in the road 
have had to be improved, and while these improvements 
were being made on the main road men have been thinking 
along detours. 

I think we could say too that denominations are in a 
sense detours resulting from the differences in the ex- 
periences, temperaments and outlooks of men and women. 
One of the very interesting movements of modern times 
is that which is seeking to call the Christian world back from 
these detours, with their bumps and their jars, to the main 
road of a unified co-operation for the realization of a 
common purpose. 

GETTING BACK TO 


MAIN ROAD 


In fact, one might carry this suggestion one step further 
and say that the various “isms” in the realm of religion 
are but religious detours. Men and women have come to 
places where they felt that there were certain obstructions 
that prevented their further progress along the main road. 
Possibly lured by some inviting sign or scene they have 
turned aside. But one whose progress has been so diverted 
finally learns full well the futility of such procedure. 

Even though there may be a difference of opinion as to 
whether such “detours” are inevitable, all certainly must 
agree that it is of the greatest importance to get back as 
soon as possible to the main road. The detour is the long 
way around. It is the rough and bumpy road. It does not 
represent reality so far as touring is concerned. We may 
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have to take detours, but the tragedy of life and of religigl 
is that so many who take them never get back to the 
road. Originally entered upon as a means to an end th§ 
Most of the co 
troversy in the church and in religion has been the res: 
of irritation produced by bumping over the ruts of detouj 
in religious thinking. 








become for them ends in themselves. 
~xperiet 
ife wit 
him, be 
yack on 


This was the difficulty with the Jewish world into whig?* if 
limse 


Jesus came. The conditions of life in early times maj 
it necessary, in order that men might know God, to detoug cally . 
along the pathways of formal religion and ritual. Ti**"> h 


: , acco 
Jewish church, however, once upon this road proceedég*" #°° 
to remain there, seeking to make it the main highway | gand ex] 


religion. When the step was first taken, history clear ghas bee 
shows that it was necessary, but when there was no retu§ 

Jesus 

in clear and certain tones called the Jewish people ba 

from this detour of formal Judaism to a real and vital e 
perience of God. 


to the main road religious progress was imperiled. 


H 
PAUL AND PETER . 
The issue at the Jerusalem council where Paul and Peté§ well as 
confronted each other was the issue of the main road qj of Ri 
" . ere . 3 Utilitat 

the detour for the future of Christianity. The necessit ' 
‘ : f cay. vu the wo 
of making the meaning and message of Jesus clear to th¥ self-int 


Jewish world had led to many accommodations and adjus¥§ penevo 
ments in primitive Christianity. The danger which the it will | 


early church faced was that these adjustments should bag but w 


come ends in themselves rather than means to the end of @* oy 
° ie a a , a selt-in 
vital Christian experience. Paul conquered and broughi — 


the early church back once more to the main highway. 
The fundamentalist movement 
America is that it attempts to keep religious thinking on @ the pr 


rapidly 


chief error of the olence 


detour rather than permit it to return to the main roa¢ rooted 
The so-called “fundamentals” are principles that were mad oye 
necessary in the historical development of the church t di 
certain concrete situations which the church was calle} The 


upon to face. Facing these situations, the church sougi¥§ leader: 


to lead the minds of men along pathways that they wer suprer 


able to take because of the knowledge and insight they the ™ 
available to them. The very purpose of these detours way Tanie 
to make possible a richer Christian experience on the par) ;,,,, he 
of those who sought to travel them. Now, however, th) by we: 
obstacles to thinking and living which made necessary thes? intere: 
detours have been cleared. Science and philosophy hav) His | 
regraded the roads and rebuilt the bridges. But there ar} “°™™ 
those who still hold that the world must proceed alon a 
these established lines. They are losing sight of the fac? fang 
that the principles which they insist upon developed histor) more 


ically as a means, never an end. The main road is a Chris) ©" th 


tian experience and a Christ-like attitude in life. One can | ‘stim 
not but wonder as he reads evidences of the narrowness, th oe 
selfishness, and the un-Christian conduct of those wh) 
would seek to keep the entire religious world upon thi} pBiow 
particular detour, whether the words of Christ himsel WI 
have not been forgotten, “The letter killeth, but the Spirit} ..1¢.;, 
giveth life.” a stré 
The difficulty with the religious experience of a grea#§ ‘ive 
many individuals today may be found in the fact that aj — 
some period in their experience they have been compelled ti} oonte 
“detour” in order to adjust themselves to a situation, an(§ fictir 
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hey are still continuing along the same pathway. Take, 
or example, the man who thinks of God in human terms. 
Vhen a child he naturally thought of him in this way. 
This was a “detour” that the immaturity of his mind and 
He finds himself in mid- 
ife without a real sense of God to steady him and help 


xperience forced him to make. 


thim, because he has never gotten off the detour and come 


detow ‘ 2 _ 
Tugyears he thought of heaven as a particular place. This was 


yack once more to the reality of God. The man who finds 
iimself unable in maturer years to understand, or in fact 


eally to believe, in immortality is a case in point. In early 


ceeddga” accommodation made necessary by limitations of mind 


vay Oy . . wher 
clear’ghas been increasingly subordinated to the infinite, he per- 
return 


Jes: 


e ba 4 


tal e 


 Petel 


ad | 


cessit} 
3 
idjusi 
“h the 
ld be : 


d of 


to th 


¢ 


and experience. Growing up into a world where the finite 
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sists in thinking concerning the future in terms of heaven 
as a definite place. The result is that as he continues along 
this detour in his thinking, unreality and then impossibility 
are associated with his thoughts of the future. 

Thus we might go on and on, considering various dif- 
ficulties in which the church and individuals have at various 


times found themselves. But that is not necessary. 
We have only a final, general suggestion to make. We 
would humbly suggest that the religious “tourist” who 


finds himself face to face with a barricade and a “detour” 
sign should not give himself over to despair and irritation, 


but rather should seek again the “main highway” of God's 


Conciliation or Fight? 


HE ECONOMIC philosophy of yesterday taught us that 
f gee ene was the key to social progress as 
The heart 
“self-interest.” 


well as to commercial success and material plenty. 
Ricardian this of 
Utilitarianism an ethical formula by adding 


of economics 
furnished it 


the word “enlightened” to self-interest. 


was theory 
with 


gut even “enlightened 


self-interest” relieved its materialism with little more than a 
benevolent personal attitude. If we are to have a monarch 
it will be better to have an enlightened and benevolent monarch, 
but we are not willing to tolerate even that sort; we find 


a blundering democracy better. If we are to be ruled by the 


Je “self-interest” of the able, ingenious and fortunate, we prefer 
FOUgTE iso that they be enlightened and benevolent, but we are 
y. rapidly coming to believe that even enlightenment and benev- 
ont olence cannot save the social order from the selfishness of 
r oni) the profit motive. Even the most enlightened self-interest is 
roat rooted in an economic philosophy which is essentially selfis] 
Utilitarian ethical considerations may serve as shock absorbers, 
mac 7 “Sr as . 
but they do not eliminate the conflict which the self-considering 
ch b } motive engenders. 
calle The ruling idea of self-interest has furnished us great 
ough S leaders in commercial enterprise. In the contest for personal 
wer supremacy, men of might are developed. This was true in 
the | the military age and it is true in our commercial age. Nietzche 
Ss wal put into his imperatives, naked and unshamed, the controlling 
motives of present day material enterprise. He was not artless 
= Pa but he was brutally honest, and the things we have been living 
r, thi) by were frankly made the code in his philosophy. Naked “self- 
thes? interest” was not covered with the mantle of benevolenc« 
hav) His law was that of the jungle, which is also that of our 
‘ean commercial world, except that we modify it with paternalism 
and seek to control it somewhat through law. 
alom} . 

7 Today we are challenging the whole contention, once so 
> fac frankly made, on behalf of the profit motive. We are turning 
ister} more and more toward a Christian idealism that builds life 
vhris 4} on the social interests. We do not rule out the personal 
» can instincts of self-preservation and acquisitiveness, but we do 
s. th insist that they must be sublimated with altruism and made 

, secondary to service. 

wh ss s 
ths | Blow for Blow 
msel'y 


Spiri} 





When each man works only for the controlling motive of 


self-interest, conflict is inevitable. The self-interest motive is 


} a strong driving power and men who work through it become 





flicting parties get together. 
: 


What we called 
oped in such contests. But enlightened self-interest gradually 
taught that such competition jeopardized both parties to the 
contest, and self-considering wisdom counselled that the con- 


In 


drivers. “cut-throat competition” was devel- 


enlightened 


words, 


other 





great and eternal truth. He will reach his goal earlier 
and with far less mental and spiritual anguish 
considerations ved eu loi e self-interest motive 
as all-controlling. The result was the unionizing of powerful 
business corporati to eliminate the ste of a ruthless com 
petition. Anot é powertul ina to exploit 
the publ ¥ 1‘ fact sm the gy of 
busines id been the Di rhe i le 
stor Oo thr te | oil, cem«e steel, s if tobac¢ 
nd m other fundame ] mmodities e sordid with tl 
tales of « pera n be ¢ these ¢ iterprises thout any 
col cl it gw « ! ducers iw material 
and the | chas« actured « l es he ns 
has bee t ] ] t Ss 
1 a ¢ S Sc n bh 

Phe s o ia, per us, 8 ore = hieth 
l of tl e ca Ive It its well the 
stror 4 1 t put t makes pre t tine weaker and 
less fortunat ling ideas finally te down to tl 

spossessed | r l « izat 5 labor spring 
ip t 1] re iti Ss < i] 4 and blow for 
blow becomes the rule ia relatior s that should be, by 
their very nature, cooperative In the older industrial land 
the contest crosses ove to politics, and government becomes 
difficult th i complex of seli-interest blocs. In England 
three parties, none with a majority, promise a stalemate in 
government, while in some of the continental countries from 
seven to a e of parties make vernment possible only 
through pol ! e-trading 

7 * * 

The Masses and 
Money Power 

The slogan, “money is power,” was coined out of a milieu 
governed by the profit motive We are now finding that, in 
a democratic age, education may create a mass power that 
claims the throne of the monarch mammon It may even 
arise in red revolution and attempt to supplant age-old eco 
nomic constitutions with untried theories rhe question as 
to what it will do rests back upon the possessors of the 
power called in question. There was an old saying that “th 


Bourbons never learn.” It was true in France a century ago 
and in Russia yesterday. One wonders, when he reads the 
heroic fulminations of some financial and industrial journals 
today, whether our social democracy and popular education 
have as yet done much to change the temper or the intelligence 
of the economic barons and overlords. When he turns to 
read the answer of some labor journals he is convinced that 
stout blows will be given and that the masses some day may 
hold the stouter club. 

There is no doubt that money is still power and that it 


makes the contest unequal. Ten millionaires with a mutuality 
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of interest are more powerful than ten thousand wage-earners. 
On the side of the millionaires are the laws concerning property 
right, the traditions that lend a halo of sanctity to whatever 
, the social inertia that puts powerful brakes upon mass 
movements, and the ability to command the best brains of the 
time. The leaders of labor and the farmers and all other 
discontented masses are less incisively put through the grim 
process of selection. The best among them must carry the 


is 


burden of some demagogues and self-seekers. It is inevitable 
that highly emotional men and men of one idea should join 
the crusade. That is the disadvantage of a crusade as over 
against well matured and experienced organization. But unrest 
will not be denied by any consciousness of such shortcomings. 
It will indeed act with all the more vehemence when it meets 
an unreasoning and determined resistance from bourbon temper 
on the other side. Then there is eruption and disaster. 


* + * 


The Way of 
Conciliation 


If we are to have industrial peace it must come through 
cultivating a mutuality of interest and by using the way of 
conciliation, instead of pursuing the old way of self-interest 
and the promotion of power. Labor is growing more intelli- 
gent and resourceful and millions are now organized as against 
thousands of two decades ago. Progress will not be stayed; 
the hire and fire wage system is no more final than was 
slavery or any other historical form of labor relations. De- 
mocracy must carry on through industrial organization just 
as it has carried through political and social organization. 
Sneering reflections on democracy will not convince any but 
those who profit by its denial. Labor has a right to demand 
that what it invests of skill and brawn be given equal right 
and power with what others invest of money and manage- 
ment. A rising level of intelligence always challenges the 
status quo. The only intelligence that will not challenge it 
Charles M. Schwab calls 
present day progress toward cooperative industrial relations 


is the one which profits by it. 
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the miracle of this industrial era. It may not yet be tha 

but it may be made that if once the wealthy and powerful) 
possessors of industrial power can be brought to see it 

inevitability. 


Possession versus 
Personality 


Through conciliation comes understanding and through under 
standing comes a recognition of the mutuality of interes 
There is no inherent prior right of possession. Possession 
not the first of human rights. The first of all human right 
is that of personality, and the more intelligent a populac 
the less will it allow that right to be impaired. No mor 
striking challenge to the assumptions of excellence in ow 
present industrial order can be made than to point to it 
human scrap heap. A Christian social order will be builded 
out of a recognition of the sacredness of personality, ever 
“unto the least of these,” and upon a mutuality of interes 
and of management between those who work and profit iz 
enterprise. Such an order can never be builded out of con 
flicting interests. Self-interest invariably begets selfishness 
and it cannot be hidden under a surface gilding of benevolence 

No more prophetic activity is on foot today than that « 
the social service commissions, joining under Federal Counci 
auspices to lead capital and labor to sit down with one 
another, and with religious and social leaders, to “talk it over. 
Men of a Christian spirit will be willing not only to “talk it 
over’ but also to make an earnest effort to get into the other 
man’s shoes and see things from his angle. They will be 
willing to meet one another on the basis of personal sacrifice 
rather than on that of personal self-interest. The striking 
anomoly in these attempts at conference under united church} 
auspices is the fact that labor leaders who seldom or never 
attend church have been more willing to accept overtures 
than have business men who regularly attend. It would seem! 
that some excellent churchmen can reserve their personal affairs 
from such Christian intervention in behalf of industrial pence 

Atva W. TAytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, December 9. 

HE election is over, and now the time of political ma- 
uy neuvres begins. It looks as if neither protection nor 
the capital levy will be carried, and we are in for a time of un- 
settlement, with the bloc system of government for the first 
time openly avowed in this country. The actual voting shows 
that the parties are not far removed from each other; out of 
every hundred votes about 38 were conservative, 32 labor, and 
30 liberal, with a small margin for independents. Under such 
conditions there is no possibility of government except by the 
co-operation of two out of the three groups, but what form this 
will take, my readers will know by the time these notes appear. 
(Later. At the moment it looks as if Mr. Baldwin would hold 
on till January.) The election has been an irritating episode for 
those who are looking for a serious attempt to deal with the 
social and political problems upon which the future welfare of 
our people depends—peace between nations, education, housing, 
adequate insurance against unemployment. These have had 
to be shunted for a time. The one solid gain is the direct and 
crushing snub administered by the citizens of this country to 
the arrogant group of conservatives who spurred Mr. Baldwin 
to this wild adventure. If it is death to the die-hards as a 
political force, few will mourn their passing. If a sober progres- 
sive government could be formed, not too much preoccupied 
with academic measures but with immediate and practicable 
reforms, and above all with the restoration of good will in 
Europe, there would be general satisfaction. But the “tapirs” 


and “tadpoles” are at work and who knows into what disasters 
they may lead us! 


The Order of 
Crusaders 


A secret society with this title, formed some time ago, has 
now come into the open with a solemn service in Westminster 
abbey. They have taken “The Unknown Warrior” as their 
head, according to their professions, and they have the noblest 
ideals of service. The Anglo-Catholic journal, The Church 
Times, is concerned at the formation of another secret society 
in our midst, and regrets the attendance of the Duke of York 
at the service held by this secret order. There have been hints 
that it cherishes fascist aims, but that is almost certainly untrue, 
though it cannot be proved untrue, so long as the order is secret 
This week, hints have been thrown out that its members mean 
to deal with the gambling resorts in the west end. Our morals 
need reformation in many ways; but there will be no welcome 
here for any method of reformation which depends for its 
success upon the hidden hand. Happily for us we can profit 
by the experience of America, and guard in time against any 
attempt to work reforms, even in the name of righteousness, ' 
by means of forces working in secret. Possibly the “Most 
Noble Order of Crusaders” are not thinking of such things; | 
but they have only themselves to blame for the suspicion. My . 
readers will be well advised not to accept any rumors that the 
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“crusaders” are our Ku Klux Klan. 


they are not likely to be. 


They are not that and 


The Anglo-Catholic 
Position 

In the Challenge of this week the Rev. K. D. Mackenzie sets 
forth the Anglo-Catholic position; in later numbers other writers 
deal with other forms of faith. It is an article written 
by one who is neither unfair to others, nor blind to the failures 
of his own party. He undue laid upon 
sacramental teaching, necessary as he believes this to be. “It 
is easier, 


will 


regrets an stress 
sacrament than 
than about sin and 
contrition; and a change in ceremonial sets more tongues wag- 


he says, “to speak about blessed 


about the incarnation; about confession 
ging than the most startling pronouncement from the pulpit.” 
The chief aim of the movement is an evangelistic one: “We 
wish to bring back to Christ the multitudes who at present will 
have nothing to say to religion in any form.” Though he be- 
lieves that “Rome” is an elder sister in the faith, and longs for 
the day when the two churches will have communion, he re- 
jects the claims made for the pope, and thinks that the papal 
system has tampered seriously with the divine constitution of 
the church. At the same time he gives reasons why the Anglo- 
Catholics are not ready to welcome the free churches on their 
own terms. The reasons given are certainly sufficient from 
the Catholic point of view; but it may be said with confidence 
that free churchmen are not even thinking of seeking a wel- 
come from a church which, for example, has the Catholic belief 
in orders, or regards the sacrament of baptism as observed in 
Catholic 


church.” 


churches “as the divinely appointed gateway of the 
Nothing but good, however, can come from a frank 


discussion of this kind. 


Prayer Book Revision 


The time has now arrived for the Church of England assembly 
to take up again the proposals for the revision of the prayer 
book. The critical question is the future of the communion serv- 
ice. Broadly speaking, it is the Anglo-Catholic section that seeks 
for itself an alternative 
regular their present practice. 


to secure usage. They wish to make 
The Evangelicals desire no change 
There is a group of broad churchmen who are in sympathy with 
Catholicism, but do not go the 


Catholics. 


with the Anglo- 
They too have prepared another alternative for the 
consideration of their brethren. Barnes that the 
modernists stand apart. They realize that it will take time before 
modern scholarship is ready to suggest a form of worship truer 
to the intellectual thought forms of today. Dr. Barnes thinks 
that in the main controversy between Evangelicals and Catholics, 
scholarship will decide for the Evangelical position, but not for 
that as it is defined by many of its defenders. 


whole way 


Canon says 


He is in reality a 
true Evangelical but he would not be welcomed as an ally by 
most of those who bear that name. 


* > . 


And So Forth 


Of the free church candidates about half were elected, among 
them the Congregationalists are first with the Wesleyans not 
far behind. The greater number are liberals or labor, there is a 
sprinkling of conservatives . . If labor forms a government, 
one woman at least ought to have a portfolio, Miss Margaret 
Sondfield . . Sir Frederick Treves is dead; a great surgeon, 
he operated on King Edward in 1902. After that time he had 
an endless stream of patients; but his heart was in literature 
and he was as gifted with the pen as with the knife. He com- 
forted many sufferers by his strong conviction that death is 
generally painless Principal Grieve, of whom I wrote last 
week, was not returned for Glasgow. Several other Mansfield 
college men, however, will be found in parliament, mong them 
Percy Alden, who sits once more as in 1906 for Tottenham. 
Alden with his friend Reason founded Mansfield house, a 
settlement in East London, about thirty-two years ago. He 
has never wavered in his devotion to social reform, and the 
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save-the-children fund owes much to his unwearied service. He 
was trained for the ministry but never had a pastorate . . . Frost, 
fog, damp—these have been our fate this Autumn. And it 
would not be easy to be jolly under such conditions—even for 
Mark Tapley! 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Bondage in a Strange Land’ 


HAT we are trying to do in these lessons is to trace the 
development of a race and to gain such knowledge from 


their racial experiences as shall be valuable to us in the plan- 


ning of our individual lives. Here we see the Israelites in a 
strange land and in bondage to a strong foreign king. Is there 
anything in our lives which corresponds to this? Phillips 


Brooks uses an illustration of a palm tree, taken from its place 
on the banks of the Amazon and planted among the hills of 
New 
northern clime, the palm tree longs for the warm, moist atmos- 


England. Wilting and dying, even in the summer of that 


phere, the rich alluvial soil, the companionship of kindred trees 


and the bright stars of its native home. It is the old story of 


the prodigal, who in a distant country wasted his substance in 


riotous living and who at length, coming to himself, longed 
for his father’s house. There is a divine homesickness in all 
of us. The spark of divinity glows within the heart; we belong 


to God all the time 


Youth in the Land of Bondage: Very early in one’s life 


first 
seems wrong that the big choices of our lives must be made in 


comes the experience in the strange land. Sometimes it 


our tender years. The choice of our life work is made early; 
the selection of companions is an affair of youth and, most vital 
of all, the 


made in 


election of the life-companion, wife or husband, is 


these potential early years Entering the stormy, 


youth hundreds of thousands of young folks 
land 


the trying of the new wings of 


baffling period 


find themselves in the strange and, more or less, in 


bondage Romance, adventure, 


strength; the intoxication of the wine of youth—all combine 


to pull one into this foreign clime. The warm atmosphere of 


home is missing; the former sanctions are new modes 


gone; 
prevail and a kind of sweet sinfulness rules. Conscience, how- 
The 


through the iron forms of rigid morality and the knowledge of 


ever, stings like a scorpion sizzling lava of youth flows 


good and evil shouts at midnight. Like a fire-bell, conscience 


clamors in the still watches of the sleepless night. Happy is 
the youth who finds some Moses in the form of parent, teacher, 


companion, book, sermon, or other inspiration to lead him out 


of the land of bondage Attention of parents, teachers and 
pastors should be carefully focused upon the “teen age.” It is 
the most potential and the most terrible of one’s career. Why 


do we shun that responsibility? 
Middle Life in the Land of Bondage: If a man’s life be com- 


pared to a bridge, it will always be an unsettled question 


whether the most severe stress and strain comes upon the first 
or upon the middle span. While the storms of youth are test- 


ing and often devastating, it is doubtful whether they equal 


the typhoons that toss the ships of middle life like egg-shells. 
When you read Conrad's “Typhoon”—one of the most gripping 





and. powerful stories—are you not asking yourself if this is not 
“The crew is reliable, the boat is honestly 
Middle life faces 


Success must be won at any cost and the 


a moral picture? 
built—maybe the storm may be weathered.” 
the tests of honor. 
The dreams of youth have become clouded in 


time is short. 


disillusionment. Spurs are driven into the flanks of flagging 
A keen insight into the weakness of others makes 
Why hold to the 


Many a good Christian has turned away 


ambition. 
exploitation of them dangerously possible 
code? 


strict moral 





*Jan. 13, “The Long Sojourn in Egypt.” Gen. 47:1-12 
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from the straight and narrow way in the furious forties; many 
a good churchman has relaxed his hold upon the eternal verities 
in the hard middle years; many a man, who has withstood the 
stings and arrows of outraged fortune in his youth, has fallen 
before the subtle temptations which, like a poisoned atmosphere, 
surround him in the perilous period of mature life. 
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“Christianity is a religion for heroes,” says Dr. Norwood. 
“There is a Moses to lead us out of the land of bondage. 
Christ will show the path. Let there be no looking back; let 
there be no fleshly longing as we set our faces, under his 
leadership for the Promised Land of Heart’s Desire.” 

Joun R. Ewers. 


BOOKS 


History, Biography and Current 
Affairs 


HE title of Robinson’s suddenly famous book has captured the 
p ype of writers as well as readers. You see a reflection 
of it in THe MAKING OF THE WESTERN Mino, by F. Melian Stawell 
and F. S. Martin (Doran. $3.50.). The authors call this “a survey 
of European culture,” and their purpose is to describe the inheritance 
which the modern world received from ancient times and the suc- 
cessive contributions which the intervening ages have made to western 
culture. The arrangement makes it suitable for study, and the style 
and treatment make it readable. It will be found valuable as a help to 
know what was really happening in the minds of men while those 
external events were happening which make up the bulk of what we 
more or less erroneously call history. 


Herbert Adams Gibbons’s Europe Since 1918 (Century Company.) 
is an authoritative treatment of the latest phases of contemporary 
history, down to the present year, by a writer whose other books in 
this field—“The New Map of Europe, “The New Map of Africa,” 
“The New Map of Asia,” and others—have come to be considered, if 
not indispensable, at least more nearly so than any others for an 
understanding of the details of the present political world-situation. 


As British prime minister at the time of the outbreak of the war 
and for six years before, Herbert Asquith has a unique command 
of certain sources of information. The serial publication of THE 
GENESIS OF THE War (Doran. $6.00.), has given his record to a 
very large public, and its publication in book form gives it the perma- 
nent place which it deserves in the history of the period. Naturally, 
Mr. Asquith writes from a distinctly British standpoint and gives no 
comfort to those who argue that Germany was a victim of a policy 
of “encirclement” which forced her in self-defense to an aggressive 
policy. He leaves the responsibility for the war squarely upon the 
shoulders of Germany. 


A Stupy or INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT, by Jessie Wallace 
Hughan (Crowell.), is an informing but rather colorless account of 
the development of the conception of a super-state or a league of 
states or an international government—call it what you will—to deal 
with those affairs which transcend the limits of single nations. It is 
a helpful correction of the popular notion that the league of nations 
is the first effort in this direction. Perhaps it is none the less useful 
on account of its somewhat exaggeratedly judicious attitude. The 
author says of the league that “the outstanding fact of the first period 
of its history has been the apparent negligibility of the league in the 
eyes of the great powers, and its official failure to give reasonable 
direction to the whirling chaos of post-bellum rivalries.” 


As to the future of the world, perhaps one person’s guess is as 
good as another, if it is made with an intelligent understanding of 
the present, with imagination, and not too seriously. MErMorRIES OF 
THE Future, WRITTEN BY Opat, Lapy Porstocx, 1988, and edited 
by Ronald A. Knox in 1923 (Doran. $2.00.), is a sprightly and enter- 
taining record of the things which have not yet happened. Another 
war came in 1960, and then the general management of the world’s 
affairs was put in the hands of a central tourist agency, a sort of 
glorified Thomas Cook & Son. The least such an arrangement could 
do would be to make travel simpler and safer than it is now. 


Henry Watterson’s best biography will be found in those trenchant 
editorials which made the Louisville Courier-Journal a force in the 
land and which, in the course of nature, would be or have already 
been engulfed in that sea of oblivion into which all newspaper edi- 
torials promptly sink like scuttled ships. A group of the most impor- 
tant Eprrorrats oF HENRY WaATTERSON have been compiled by Arthur 
Krock (Doran. $3.50.), and so rescued, as they well deserve to be 
The world can not wisely let such a man be forgotten or such writ- 
ings die merely because they chance to have been cast in a form that 
is ordinarily ephemeral. Lovers of “Marse Henry” will cherish this 
book, and laugh and sob over it. (Some unknown and untrustworthy 
friend borrowed our copy of his lectures, “The Old South,” several 
years ago and up to the moment of going to press has neglected to 
return it. If this meets his eye, we shall be glad to have it returned, 
and no questions asked. We want to read again the old preacher’s 
sermon on “Spirits of just men made perfect.”) 


Dr. Parkhurst’s career in New York has been as unique as his own 
personality. My Forty Years 1n New York, by Charles H. Park 
hurst (Macmillan. $2.00.), is the autobiography of a man who is 
more interested in his work than in himself. It tells the story of his 
fight against political corruption, of his pastorates, of experiences in 
mountain-climbing, and concludes with some essays on religious and 
theological matters. 


Will Irwin’s Curist on Mars? (Appleton. $1.50.), following his 
“The Next War,” which painted the picture of the physical horrors 
and the economic ruin which must accompany and follow another 
world-struggle, deals more specifically with the moral and spiritual 
aspects and effects of war. He presents a clear alternative: either 
we must quit fighting, or we must face the moral ruin of the world. 
Whether or not it is, as Mr. Irwin says, the duty and the opportunity 
of the church to make the effective protest against any future recourse 
to war as a means of settling international differences—and it seems 
to us that all the churches together do not sufficiently represent the 
sum total of the moral forces of the world to justify them in believ- 
ing that they can do it alone—certainly if such a protest is not effec- 
tively made the churches must contemplate the destruction of all those 
values which it has held dear and which it has professed to protect 
and perpetuate. 


In Tue IRRESISTIBLE MovEMENT OF Democracy, by John Simp- 
son Penman (Macmillan.), the title states the author’s thesis. Democ- 
racy is an irresistible movement the course of which exhibits the 
meaning of modern history. The book is divided into three parts, 
dealing, respectively, with the histories of America, France and Eng- 
land from the latter part of the eighteenth century till the present 
time. Democracy, the author asserts, i; the product of Puritan ideals 
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THE 
and principles, and it was the principle of religious freedom which 
suggested the principle of civil freedom. There is room for argu- 
ment there. Perhaps Puritanism was a manifestation of incipient 
democracy, rather than the fountain-head of it. In treating of recent 
and contemporary issues, the author tries to rise above partisanship, 
and may fairly claim to have done so, but opinions will differ as to 
the accuracy of his judgments. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Business is Getting Religion! 
Epirok THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: Yesterday two hundred high-grade salesmen gathered, 
from the ends of the earth, in the Heinz factory. Mr. Howard 
Heinz, the wealthy president of the concern addressed these 
men. He told them of the hopeful elements in modern business; 
he made faith in God the basis of successful commercial life. 
He told 
the men, plainly, that genuine spirituality is the first essential 
in a high-class His talk like a 


The secretary of the company addressed the group. 


salesman. sounded clear-cut 
sermon. 

Out in Omaha there lives a banker. He is head of a hospital, 
head of a Men’s Class, head of a bank, head of the American 
Banker’s Association. His name is Head! At Atlantic City he 
spoke to the assembled bankers and, in no uncertain tone, gave 
them to understand that religion is the foundation of business 
and that God rules the commercial realm. 


his address. Does it mark a new day? 


Most significant was 


The Pitt Theatre was 
packed to the roof, by leading Pittsburgh business men, to hear 


Roger Babson came to town last week 


him. After a discussion of modern currents in the industrial 
and financial world, he came out flat-footedly and declared that 
business rests upon character and that the greatest and most 


important thing about a man is his soul. Yes, he used that 
There was no beating about the bush 


Judge Gary heads up the largest single business concern in 


very word, Soul. 


flouted in 
for Christian 


America. In a recent utterance, some quarters, he 
Bible character. I do not 


see how anyone can get around the significance of that speech. 


declares for the and 
Even if you desire to attribute an ulterior motive, you must at 
least admit that Judge Gary, seeing the drift of things, appeals 
to that motive. It is all vastly interesting and notable. 

I believe that it indicates a new note in the business world. 
The back-wash of the war has almost spent its strength and 
I am an 
America has one hundred and ten millions of people, 
most of whom have common-sense and most of whom work 
hard for a living. America wants God. 


now the newer and better movement is setting in. 
optimist. 


America is not content 
to have God only on Sunday and in the church alone, but God 
is wanted every day and every where. 
The other night in New York, Fred 
joined the Methodist church last winter, responded to a curtain 
call, which took the off the theatre, and said: 
“This only proves that New York likes a clean show when 


Stone, the actor, who 


almost roof 
it sees one; America likes a show to which any child may feel 
free to take its parent!!” 

Taxes are being cut, 
shows are becoming cleaner, business is turning to God, and 
even the blatant Fundamentalists are running to cover. It is a 


These are sorry days for pessimists. 


joy to live! 


Pittsburgh. Joun R. Ewenrs. 


A Matter of Vocabulary 


Epiror THe CuristiAN CENTURY. 

SIR: Because I feel tremendously the need of such a paper 
as The Christian Century, I am going to make bold to give what 
seems to me a pertinent criticism. I have for some time wanted 
to write to you on “a matter of vocabulary.” There is only one 
means by which men who do not stand face to face with one 
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another may communicate—that is by means of the written 
word. It is, therefore, imperative that the accurate meaning 
of words be maintained if we are to understand the views of 
other men, and they ours. A word stands for an idea, and 
where words become vague, the ideas will become vague, and 
the action consequent upon them correspondingly weak. 

This vague or indefinite use of terms I have constantly noted 
You state that 


in your paper. May I mention a few instances. 


this journal strives to occupy “a catholic point of view.” If you 
mean by this term what has been meant by it for some fifteen 
enturies,—since the idea was put into form by St. Vincent of 
Lerins,—you that 
which “has been always and everywhere and by all men re- 


mean a view which regards as orthodox, 


ceived.” But you very evidently do not occupy that point of 
view. You mean by catholic, either “eclectic” or “hospitable.” 
Why not say so? 


Again, on September 20, appeared an article on “Authority 
and Evidence,” from which the only clear notion I could glean 
was that authority is the voice of ancient Christianity, and evi- 
dence is the voice of modern science. Surely this is a confusion 
All evidence is taken on authority. 
whose authority. Is the 
tent to speak in his field; if so, he speaks with authority and his 


of terms The question is 
man who speaks on any subject compe- 


word is evidence. 


Lastly, in regard to your editorial on “a matter of vocabu- 


lary”; it is perfectly true that the Anglican communion holds 


an opinion concerning the meaning of the church, which makes 
it impossibie for her to use the word accurately in reference 
to other bodies of Christians than those who hold to the historic 
tradition. She cannot give up the distinction in terms without 
giving up the belief, and she cannot give up the belief without 
realize that this is what 


the 


dissolving herself as an institution. I 


denominations regard as unity, dissolution of all 


But to the mind of the gr 


this 


many 
bodies eat majority of Christians over 


the whole world is an impossible thought; unity to them is 


a real and tangibie 


We 


positive, not negative, and the “church” 


entity, as well as “the invisible company of all the faithful.” 


need more, certainly, of brotherly love and forbearance in all 
things, whether it be the question of Catholicity, of authority 
and evidence, or of what constitutes a church, but the love of 
Christ is not a love that is willing to compromise on truth 


chisels, that define and set forth form and mean- 


Words are 


the shapeless bulk of misunderstanding and difficulty. 


like 
ing upon 
If their edge 

Holy Trinity Rectory, 


Callington, Md. 


is dulled they have lost their usefulness. 


Mary L. Nes 
Postscript 

Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

I wonder how you are divinely led to say just the right 

At any 


articles on 


DITOR 
SIR 


thing in just the right way every once in a while rate 


you turned the trick in your recent editorials and 


modern sex morality. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Herpert A. JUMP. 





The 1923 Yearbook of American Poeiry 


Anthology of Magazine Verse, 1923 


Edited by Wittiam STanLey Braituwaltt 


No American who-aspires to write verse or who pretends 
to keep abreast of achievement in American poetry 
thinks of getting along without this annual collection, 
which presents the 300 or more best poems of the year 
from American poets. In addition, it gives titles of all 
poems of these and other poets, published during the 
year, with details of their publication. Further, there 
is given this year, for the first time, biographical data 
concerning poets represented in the book. The an- 
nouncement of prize contests, a score in number, is an 
interesting feature. Mr. Braithwaite is recognized as 
the authority on American poetry. 
Price of book, cloth, $3.00. DeLuxe leather $7.00 
(Postage 12 cents.) 
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Methodists Will Rebuild 
in Japan 


Methodist churches throughout the land 
took up a special offering on December 
23 to rebuild the properties lost by them 
during the earthquake in Japan. The 
slogan of the day was: “What fell in a 
day, we'll build in a day.” The 18,000 
churches in the Methodist Episcopal 
church were asked for $1,600,000 which 
was spread as an apportionment in 
such a way as to be easily raised. 
Churches and schools in Japan suffered 
the chief loss, so far as Methodism goes. 


North Pole Gets the 
Christmas Service 


Captain McMillan and his men who 
are located eleven degrees from the north 
pole, on the schooner Bowdoin, in Refuge 
Harbor, received the Christmas service 
from their chaplain in Chicago. The 
wireless station WJAZ broadcast a serv- 
ice prepared by Rev. Gardner A. Mac- 
Whorter, rector of St. Edmund’s Epis- 
copal church. This station was recently 
heard on the Samoan islands over seven 
thousand miles from Chicago. The mes- 
sages returned from Greenland indicate 
that the polar expedition men get the 
messages from Chicago, and it is con- 
fidently believed that they have received 
the Christmas service which was broad- 
cast at midnight on Christmas eve. 


Fellowship for a 
Christian Social Order 


The Fellowship for a Christian social 
order has recently elected Rev. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, pastor of Bethel Evangelical 
church, of Detroit, as a non-salaried sec- 
retary of the fellowship. Other secre- 
taries serving in the same way are Prof. 
A. W. Taylor and Ben M. Cherrington, 
of the Denver Y. M. C. A. The fellow- 
ship will push a membership campaign 
and expects to hold conferences in fifty 
different centers during the winter. A cir- 
culating library has been put at the serv- 
ice of the members containing most of 
the titles that should be found in a library 
of social Christianity, and the books are 
provided for the members at the cost of 
postage. The organization has _head- 
quarters at 311 Division Avenue, Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. 


Earthquake Will Remake 
Japanese Missions 


The earthquake will remake the map 
of certain Japanese cities. Soon after the 
quake, Christian missionaries of various 
denominations got together and announced 
their intention of studying the problem 
of the relocation of the Christian work 
in the ruined city. This will eliminate 
every trace of mistakes that have been 
made in the past and bring about a 
Christian strategy that will help forward 
the gospel among the Japanese. It is 
said that the Japanese observance of 


Christmas this year was the most wide- 
spread in the history of the nation. 
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Clever Devices for 
Swindling Ministers 

Several reports have recently come to 
the office of The Christian Century which 
convince us that some man or group of 
men is imposing upon the ministers in 


Chicago and vicinity and is securing 
money from them in various sums. The 
method used is a very clever one. The 


party calls upon or phones the local min- 
ister professing to be stranded in Chicago 
on his way west for treatment for tuber- 
culosis. He appears to be acquainted and 
on intimate terms with certain prominent 
New York ministers, and uses this alleged 
relationship to inspire confidence in him- 
self. He even suggests communication 
with these men, or rather with the one 
whose name he is using, to ascertain his 
standing. In one instance the party from 
whom he was soliciting aid was called by 
phone ostensibly from a New York bank 
and assured that the man had an account 
in that bank and that it was the wish of 
the New York minister to whom refer- 
ence in this case had been made that 
everything needful should be done for 
the applicant. There are variations in 
the method, but according to reports re- 
ceived in every instance there is involved 
the name of some prominent New York 
minister, and a New York bank where 
he is alleged to have an account. We are 
giving publicity to these reports in order 


that ministers in Chicago, and elsewhere, 
may be on their guard, and to suggest 
that anyone approached in this manner 
should take steps to secure the arrest of 
the swindler. 


Education 
of Chaplains 

The education of army and navy chap- 
lains is being constantly improved since 
this has become quite definitely an inter- 
est of the Federal Council of churches. 
A pamphlet entitled “Spiritual Service for 
Soldiers and Sailors” has recently been 
issued for young chaplains. This sets 
forth achievements to date. Rev. Charles 
S. Macfarland has criticized a book now 
in use called “Studies in Citizenship” after 
this fashion: “I note what seem to be 
three serious omissions in the document; 
first, there is no treatment whatever of 
the matter of relations between nations 
and the mutual duties of nations toward 
each other and towards civilization in gen- 
eral. In the second place, there seems 
to be no adequate discussion of the 
nature of war itself or any clear distinc- 
tion between aggressive war, war for de- 
fense and war for the securing of justice 
when all other means have failed; and 
third, no discussion of those reasonable 
institutions intended to prevent war and 
the importance of national defense and of 
national force in relation to such institu- 
tions.” 


National Mission Conference at Rochester 


HE national mission conference held 

at Rochester, December 8-10, was an 
event unique in home mission history. 
Under the leadership of the local federa- 
tion of churches and with the coopera- 
tion of the home missions council and 
the council of women for home missions, 
more than seventy home mission leaders 
representing all of the large denomina- 
tions assembled for a three day confer- 
ence on home mission problems. The pro- 
gram was so arranged as to give a chance 
for the discussion of Rochester’s peculiar 
problems as well as to provide for the 
presentation of the wide range of home 
mission interests reaching from Alaska in 
the northwest to Porto Rico in the south- 
west. 

Saturday morning was given over to a 
discussion of a Christian code for the 
city, under the leadership of Dr. W. P. 
Shriver of the Presbyterian board, with 
the chief emphasis upon the needs of 
boys and girls. In a separate parallel 
session a fine group of young people were 
listening to addresses and sharing in a 
discussion relative to the opportunities 
for full-time life service in the home field. 

Saturday evening was given over to a 
banquet, with addresses on city work by 
Dr. C. A. Brooks, of the Baptist board, 
and Dr. Wm. M. Gilbert, of Drew The- 
ological seminary. 

The feature of Sunday was the filling 
of practically all the pulpits in and around 
Rochester with home mission speakers 


both morning and evening. Nearly every 
phase of home missions was covered in 
these addresses. In the afternoon a well 
attended mass meeting for young people 
was addressed by Miss Laura H. Parker, 
of the council of women for home mis- 
sions, and Dr. A. Ray Petty, of the Jud- 


son Memorial Baptist church of New 
York city. 
Monday morning was devoted to a 


conference on work with New Americans 
directed by Dr. Thomas Burgess, of the 
Episcopal board. A minister’s luncheon 
followed which was addressed by Dr. A. 
W. Anthony and Dr. John McDowell, of 
the Presbyterian board. Rural problems 
came in for their share of attention at a 
meeting attended by the students of the 
Rochester Theological seminary and 
many pastors and others from near-by 
communities. Dr. Paul Vogt, of the 
Methodist board, Dr. Warren H. Wilson, 
of the Presbyterian board, Prof. Ralph 
Felton, of Cornell College of Agriculture, 
and others, gave addresses. 

The conference closed Monday evening 
with a great interracial meeting held at 
the Baptist temple and addressed by Mrs. 
Thomas W. Bickett, wife of the former 
governor of North Carolina, and Dr. 
George E. Haynes, secretary of the com- 
mission on the church and race relations 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. The attendance 
at this session was about equally divided 
between whites and Negroes. 
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Bishop Asks for 
Secret Ballot 

Bishop Richardson recently asked the 
Georgia conference to take a secret ballot 
on the matter of his continuance for 
another quadrennium. In this case there 
can be no question for the result was the 
recall of the bishop to his own area by 
an unanimous ballot, although the vote 
was secret. The preachers have mem- 
orialized the general conference to keep 
the Atlanta area as it is now constituted. 


Dr. Fosdick’s Sermons 
Given Large Publicity 

First Presbyterian church, New York, 
will publish a monthly magazine in which 


the sermons and other contributions of 
Dr. Fosdick will be given prominent 
place. Students of the Union Theologi- 


cal seminary will assist in giving the mag- 
azine circulation. Among the religious 
writers who will contribute to the maga- 
zine are Rollin Lynde Hart, Dr. John H. 
Finley and Rae Henkle. 


Will Erect Large Rooming 
House in Indianapolis 

Mr. E. Howard Cadle is a very active 
layman of Indianapolis whose activities in 
the Cadle tabernacle have made him well 
known in Indiana. His latest exploit is 
a proposal to erect a large building which 
will supersede the cheap rooming house 
in Indianapolis. It likely that the 
structure will go up at the corner of IIli- 
nois and Washington streets at a cost of 
a half million dollars. Board and lodging 
will be provided for boys and girls who 
are away from home. Mr. Cadle is much 
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interested in evangelistic work of the re- 
vivalistic type and recently took his great 
chorus choir to Wabash to assist in the 
revival services being conducted there by 
Dr. E. J. Bulgin. 


Cooperative Bus Service 
for Churches 

At Duxbury, Mass., three churches, 
Unitarian, Congregational and Episcopal, 
are experimenting with a free bus service 
to carry their people to church. The cost 
of the services will be divided by the 
churches and regular routes will be estab- 
lished for the busses. It is also part of 
the plan to set up other modes of co- 
operation between the churches. A pro- 
posal has been made for cooperation 
among the Sunday schools in some plans 
for religious education. 


Bishop Cites Rector 
for Dances 

In addition to the theological troubles 
in his diocese, Bishop Manning now 
dealing with a case involving innovations 
in church methods. Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie has been using in his church 
symbolic dances in which barefoot girls 


is 


appeared. These were called by news- 
paper reporters “bare-legged dances.” 
The rector and his vestry were recently 


summoned before the bishop for violation 


of the law of the church. Dr. Guthrie 
has a morning audience of a thousand 
people, and a large out-of-town consti- 
tuency which helps in the support of his 
church. He admits that this is not the 


first time he has been brought before his 
bishop. 
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Christ or Mars? 


By WILL IRWIN 


Author of “The Next War,” 
“A Reporter at Armageddon,” etc. 


HIS book is a challenge to all intelligent, far-seeing, 
Its title poses at 
Irwin asks 
Can the werld ef Christ and of religion follow the 
He speaks in a day when 
and with fine skill 
traces just those things in war and following in its train 
which stultify all that goes te make for the advance of 
The relaxation of moral fibre, 
in men and materials, the mad futility of war he ex- 
The duty of mankind 
to labor for and create peace, is shown to be that of 
every individual and every organization 
Who is to lead the 
Every churchman will pender 
Irwin's declaration that en the essential question, 
“the church, which purports to 
interpret te our world his intentions, is hiding along 
with publicans and sinners, princes and potentates. 


Price of book, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
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Passion Players from Europe 
Are Now in New York 


The 
play at 


passion 
are in New 
passion play in 


the 
now 


peasants who 
Oberammergau 
not to present the 
this country—that they refuse to do—but 
to ply their various trades and to sell 
their wares to those who will purchase 
At Grand Central palace they have set up 
the cottages in which they 
in Europe Andreas Lang 
crucifixes which are sold 
exhibition. Guido 


present 


York, 


a replica of 
live while 
makes wooden 
to those who visit the 
Mayr, who takes the part of Judas, does 
a beautiful wooden copy of da Vinci's 
“Last Supper.” The players come with 
the support and blessing of various Ro 
man Catholic ecclesiastics 
Will Analyze Interchurch 
World Movement Debacle 
likely that of 
may learn of 
history of the Interchurch World move 
ment. Mr. James M. Speer, head of J 
B. McCutcheon & Co»., 1s chairman of the 
liquidating committee. With nim Is asso 
ciated Raymond B. Fosdicr, The cause 


these days the 


the unwritten 


It is one 


public some 


often assigned ior the faimre of the move- 
ment was tre hostihty aroused by the 
report on the sceei sirixe which was given 
out by a commission of the movement 
It has. alsd Seen asserted that weariness 
after ‘many drives for money along with 
the hynpohesis of the large constituency 
of “friendly citizens” brought about the 
collapse of the movement. Whether the 
repert will deal with the sectarian differ- 
ences arising among certain leaders on 
the inside is not known. The report will 
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account for the disbursement of $76,0060,- 
000. The banks loaning the churches 
money will take no loss in connection 
with the biggest debacle known in re- 
ligious history. 


Dr. Reisner Projects Great 
Structure in New York 

The Methodist cross is now above the 
roof of Chicago, and Dr. Charles F. 
Reisner hones that it will soon overtop 
New York. He is projecting a four 


million dollar building which will contain 
apartments and rooms for rent, but in 
which there will be ample equipment for 
his church. He will build on the highest 
point on Broadway and the structure will 
be high enough so that from this em- 
inence it will lift its cross into the air 
above the altitude of the tower of the 
Woolworth building. The Broadway 
temple building corporation has been 
formed, and second mortgage bonds will 
be sold, bearing five per cent interest. 
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Modern Churchman’s Union Defends ~ 
Rev. Lee W. Heaton % 
Rev. L. W. Heaton, Episcopal leader o 
Ft. Worth, will be defended by the mod§ 
ern churchman’s union which has raised 
$1,000 to follow the case through the 
ecclesiastical courts. Mr. Heaton was re. 
cently brought to New York to report te 
his defenders his side of the case. Ten 
thousand copies of a document giving th 
evidence of the case will be sent t 
bishops and clergymen of the church. Mr 


Russian Church Reopens Theological Academy 


(See editorial paragraph) 

UNDAY, November 25, was a memor- 

able day in the Russian church. On 
this day, after six years of non-existence, 
was reborn the institution of higher the- 
ological learning which for over a cen- 
tury was the pride of the Russian church. 

The Moscow Theological Academy was 
founded in 1843 and was famous for its 
scholarship and liberal traditions. It gave 
the church leaders and scholars, not a few 
of whom reached world-wide fame. 

Now it has received ua new lease of life 
under conditions sedically different from 
the past. This was emphasized by the 
speakers at the opening exercises.. *In the 
forenoon, at the cathedral of Christ the 
Saviour, Metropolitan Eudakim, formerly 
for twelve years rector of the academy, 
assisted by members of the holy synod 
and the faculty celebrated divine service 
and preached to a large audience of de- 
vout worshipers. In the evening the “act” 
of reopening of the Academy took place 
in the former patriarch’s palace, in which 
for the present the academy is housed. 
The old spacious buildings of the acad- 
emy are lost to the church, having been 
occupied by a soviet institution of tech- 
nology. 

GLORY AND TRAGEDY 


Metropolitan Eudakim presided and in 
his opening address revealed to the audi- 
ence of professors, students, and friends 
of the academy the past glories of the old 
academy and also the reasons for its 
tragic downfall. He said: “Sixteen years 
of my life I spent within the walls of 
the old academy. I was a student there, 
later on teacher, and for twelve years its 
rector. There is no one living who knows 
so well the inner life of that institution. 
It was a mighty force in scholarship, a 
great influence in shaping the policies of 
the church and of the nation, yet its 
mighty organism was infected by a germ 
which finally brought about its downfall. 
This germ was the lack of liberty, with- 
out which no learning can flourish and no 
truth be attained.” He gave many in- 
stances to show how he, as rector, was 
compelled to censor the work of his 
faculty—how he was forced to cross out 
many valuable passages of the lectures 
of his professors, how he was compelled 
to suppress many a learned treatise which 
exposed the inconsistencies of the old 
régime in state and church. The metro- 
politan related how his own work of 
about one thousand pages on “Mon- 
asticism” was buried by the censor be- 
cause he, being a monk himself, dared to 
prophesy the downfall of this institution 


in Russia. “I was compelled to be the 
grave-digger of sacred truth. I did it 
with a bleeding heart and prayed that the 
day might come when the church of 
Russia should have an academy where, 
unhampered by censor and police author- 
ity, it could pursue the search of divine 
truth. Today this prayer has been an- 
swered. Our new academy shall be free 
to speak the truth as God gives us to see 
it. Thus it will educate a real leadership 
for the church and the kingdom of God 
throughout the world.” In conclusion 
he expressed his deep gratification for 
the brotherly aid which our American 
friends have rendered in making it pos- 
sible to reopen the academy, and pro- 
posed to send a telegram of greetings 
announcing the joyful event to the friends 
of the academy in America. 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


The metropolitan was followed by other 
members of the faculty. Bishop George 
Dobronravoff, professor of New Testa- 
nent exegesis, spoke on faith and reason 
centering around the question “What 
think ye of Christ?” Professor Popoff, a 
church historian, compared the history of 
the old and new academy to the old tem- 
ple of Solomon and the temple rebuilt 
after the Babylonian captivity by Ezra. 
Father Krassotin, an eloquent preacher 
of deep evangelical convictions, and pro- 
fessor of the practice of preaching, showed 
that the downfall of the old theological 
education and the old régime of the 
church was inevitable and necessary, and 
that the new academy’s first and principal 
task should be to give to the Russian 
people preachers of the gospel, of which 
it had so few in the past. Archbishop 
Alexander Vedensky, professor of sys- 
tematic theology, who was absent from 
Moscow on a lecture tour in the prov- 
inces, sent an eloquent letter in which he 
expressed the hope that the new academy 
would become the lighthouse of the new 
Russia, fearlessly facing its problems, and 
in cooperation with the new constructive 
forces of the country would build in the 
heart of the Russian people the kingdom 
of Christ. 

The last speaker called upon was the 
writer of this letter, who has been hon- 
ored to take the chair of Christian ethics 
and sociology in the new academy. I 
introduced myself as the link between the 
Russian church reform movement and the 
progressive Christian movement in Amer- 
ica and told of the deep interest which 
our American friends have in the efforts 
to reestablish theological education in the 
Russian church. I said that in the past 


the theological institutions of Russie 
trained priests and servitors of the cult 
The new academy has to train preacher: 
and evangelists, and must become 

school of prophets or fail in its purpose 
I also spoke of the world-wide significance 
of this school and the service it can ren- 
der in fostering friendly relations between 
the Russian and American peoples and ir 
preparing the way for the unity of the 
Christian church throughout the world. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS 


The fact that I, as a Protestant, am t 
be on the faculty of the academy, for 
which there is no precedent in the Rus- 
sian church, shows the sincerity of the 
Russian reformers in their efforts t 
evangelize the church and foster friendly 
relations with the Protestant church oi 
\merica. 

The festivity closed with a modest ban- 
quet in the apartments of the metropoli-| 
tan, at which many toasts were given t 
the honor of our American friends whi 
made the joyful occasion possible, and the] 
sincere desire was expressed to attain 
lasting friendship of the Russian an¢j 
American peoples. There was freedom 
faith, and joy in these speeches. I felt} 
that those of our friends who by their§ 
liberal gifts made possible the opening off 
the Moscow Theological Academy ren- 
dered larger service to peace and good 
will among the two mighty nations of 
the east and the west than all the talk 
of diplomats and newspapers of the last 
six years. We certainly have chosen the 
more excellent way—the Christ wayf 
Love never fails. 

The academy begins its activity wit! 
about fifty students enrolled. This num 
ber probably will increase to about 2 
hundred, for since it became known that 
the school actually has been opened many 
applications are coming in. All of the 
students have at least a secondary edu- 
cation, the majority have more. There is 
one bishop among them, and about hali 
of the number are priests whose educa- 
tion was interrupted by the revolution | 
The rest are laymen of various profes-§ 
sions, teachers, engineers, lawyers, off-§ 
cers, and other professional men. The 
faculty consists of six theological pro-§ 
fessors, one teacher of Greek and one of 
modern languages, a secretary, and 4 
librarian. The beginning is modest as 
compared with the former wealth and 
glory of the old academy, but the spirit 
of it is valiant, prepared for any service 
and sacrifice. 
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MACMILLAN GIFT SUGGESTIONS i 





FICTION 


The Middle Passage 
A new novel by DANIEL CHASE 


“A well-written and tense tale of Salem in the old shipping days. 
The book deals with elemental passions in a strong way."’— The Out- 
look. $2.00 


Labyrinth 
A new novel by HELEN R. HULL 
“The book is excellent. She says what she means to say 


with definiteness and clarity. She is a thorough craftsman.”’—The 
New Republic. $2.00 


“AN UNFORGETTABLE HUMAN DOCUMENT” 


Journal of Marie Lenéru 
Translation by WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


“A rare picture of a woman infinitely clear-eyed, yet infinitely cour- 
ageous.”—New York World. $2.50 


My Fair Lady 
By LOUIS HEMON 


_ These short stories by ths author of *‘Maria Chapdelaine” are varied 
in theme and handling but uniformly strong in human interest 2.00 


Luther Nichols 
A new novel by MARY S. WATTS 


“An unusual ability to go to the very hea:t of things and to carry 
her readers along with her.” —The Boston Herald $2.00 


A REVEALING BOOK OF MEMOIRS 


Memories of the Russian Court 
By ANNA VIROUBOVA 


“No better and more authoritative account can be found.”— Neu 
York Times Book Review $3.5 





BEAUTIFUL LEATHER BOUND EDITIONS 


The Poems of Sara Teasdale 


This special edition includes:—Flame and Shadow; Rivers to the Sea; 
Love Songs. 3 vols., $6.00 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Hardy 


: A thin paper edition in two volumes. Volume I, Collected Poems 
Volume II, The Dynasts Each, $4.00 





The Works of John Masefield 


This edition in pocket size and leather binding contains:—Salt Water Ballads and Poems; The Everlasting Mercy and the Widow in the Bye 


Street; The 
Poems; Right Royal; King Cole and The Dream. 


Dauber and The Daffodil Fields; Philip the King, Good Friday and Lollingdon Downs; Reynard the Fox; Enslaved and Other 
8 vo 


ls., $12.50 





ise seses to read at the fireside to Tom and Ned and Fan and 
Grace (children in the grades at School), 


The Bible Story 
By James Baikie, F. R. A. S. 472 Pages, Fifty Full Page 
illustrations in three colors. By J. H. Hartley, $5.00 
The ideal Christmas gift for folks of allages. It is the simple, straight- 
forward story of the Bible told fully and completely in the beautiful 
a of the King James Version. The illustrations are ‘‘good enough 
to frame.” 


a ee who is your pastor and good friend as well. 


My Forty Years in New York 
By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., LL. D. 

“*My Forty Years in New York,” is a marvel of condensation. Packed 
in each case into the smallest compass is (a) an adequate biography, 
(b) a special account of his ousting of the Tammany organization of 
"92-'94, (c) his interesting experiences in the High Alps, and (d) a 
concluding section containing a series of brief articles full of illuminat- 
ing epigrams upon the social and religious problems of the day. 

Price, $2.00 


ee whom you want to rescue from his present idea that the 
only way to show that he is not an unreasoning conservative is to 
come an unreasoning radical. 


Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific 
Method 


An Essay in Social Attitudes, by A. B. Wolfe, Professor of 
Economics and Sociology, University of Ohio. 
Cloth 8 vo. $3.50 


A course in combating one’s own personal prejudices on the big 
unsettled problems of our time calculated to accomplish more mental 
emancipation for the careful reader than a college education does for 
many people. 


For.......who likes to ponder over the ins and outs of an historical 
personality of the first magnitude 


Ignatius Loyola 


By Henry Dwight Sedgwick, $3.00 
_._The author's knowledge of Spanish gave him direct access to the 
fifty large volumes of source material gathered during the last thirty 
years from the archives of the order in Italy and Spain. The only 
biography in English drawing upon this new material 


ee who is one of the “‘regulars’’ on which his local Church 


has learned to depend 

xs ° . 
Finding God 

By Rev. Russell H. Stafford 

If you are not determined that your son or niece or that young 
person in whom you are especially interested shall have no religior 
at all unless they accept your own form of it verbatim, the gift of 
a copy of “FINDING GOD" may do what you want done for them 
i. e., stand them firmly on their own religious feet Price, $1.50 


For.......who is your valued organist. 


A Dictionary of English Church Music 


Edited by George Girdner, M. A., Mus. Bac., and Sydney 
H. Nicholson, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

A good deal of current practice in regard to the conduct of servic 
and the choice of music needs revision This book will appeal 
to all who are interested in church music—in particular to the clergy 
and to organists who have not had very extended training. It is 
hoped that it will be placed at the service of those who are members of 
church choirs 


Have the Trustees buy a copy for your organist Price, $4.00 





SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER 


reer who is a student of Masonic origins. 
The Golden Bough 
One Volume. Abridged Edition $5.00 


Originally issued in thirteen volumes $65.00 


“It is one of the most complete studies of human nature and develop- 
ment in existence.”—The Bookman. 


Folk Lore in the Old Testament 
One Volume, Abridged Edition $5.00 
Originally issued in three volumes $15.00 
‘Every bit of folk lore and legends in the Old Testament interpreted 
in the light of the mythology, history and poetry of every race, country 
and religion of the world.""—Christian Work 





LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION 


What Other Respectable Gift Can You Buy for Seventy-five Cents? 


- Seventy-five cents each 
ee ee I BS og 6:5 0.00.00 nk0s0ses deececesued $0.75 
Simkhovitch: Toward the Understanding of Jesus................75 


EY Oe SI wae nndeeeseenascsncceercceeceus 7: 


i <a i ll ee ew enes wake 
rn 2 ee CE. oo us 55h 9h086000S0 08 60606000 5eT 
Tyson: The Eucharist in St. Paul............ concen eeckacaceutl 





For sale at all book stores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK 
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Heaton has not denied the virgin birth, 
but has asserted that it is not an essential 
of the Christian faith, He was ordered 
by his bishop to read certain books on 
the subject. He was then examined, but 
his views were pronounced still unsatis- 
factory. The modern churchman’s union 
will carry the case to the general con- 
vention of the church if necessary. 


Students Pledge Toward 
University Chapel 

One after another the 
munions represented by a considerable 
student body at the University of Illinois 
are securing equipment for holding the 
loyalties of their student group. The 
Episcopal church has 350 students en- 
rolled, and these were recently addressed 
by Bishop Irving P. Johnson. At this 
meeting a movement was launched to 
secure 200 pledges of fifty dollars each 
with which to start a fund for a student 
chapel at the university. The Episcopal 
project involves a chapel costing $160,000, 
a student center costing $70,000, and a 
rectory costing $20,000. It is aiso thought 
necessary to have an endowment fund of 
$100,000 since the constituency is tran- 
sient. There are 200 Episcopalians in the 
city who are permanent residents. 


religious com- 


Faith Cure Invades 
English Church 

The practice of faith cure, which has 
so many adherents in America, has in- 
vaded the English church. Rev. R. C. 
Griffith, of Norwich, was recently allowed 
to hold a service in Westminster abbey. 
In an interview to the press he has made 
some astonishing claims equal to those 
made in America by exponents of this 
method of cure. “I myself,” he said, 
“have seen blind people see. I have seen 
one with a withered arm for sixteen years 
suddenly soot it out perfectly whole. 
We have seen cancers disappear within 
twenty minutes. We have had people 
who, perhaps, a few minutes before were 
stone deaf, hearing and kneeling at the 
foot of the altar giving forth thanks pub- 
licly for all God's goodness to them. 
This great work, for which I am here to 
speak, I tell you quite candidly, is upset- 
ting altogethtr the religious life of the 
people in East Anglia, in the sense that 
they are beginning to understand their 
religion to be a spiritual thing.” 


Union of Denominational 
Colleges in Montana 

Montana has a very small Protestant 
constituency. The struggling denomina- 
tional colleges in that state are no longer 
able to carry on, so the Methodists and 
Presbyterians have decided to merge their 
institutions. The door will be held open 
for other denominations to cooperate. 
The plans involve a standard school which 
will accommodate 300 students and will 








5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. 
Good commission. Send for free cata- 
logue and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, Publisher 
Dept. J, Monon Bidg. Chicago, Il. 











CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


have a budget of $150,000. An endow- 


ment of $1,000,000 will be sought. 


Theological Debates Lead 
to Prize Offer 

The tract society of the New church 
(Swedenborgian) is offering a prize to 
its ministers for the best essay dealing 
with the issues which are matters of 
controversy between modernists and fun- 
damentalists. Swedenborg dealt with 
many of these matters in his books. The 
essay must contain no phrases which the 
man in the street will not understand, 
and must be loyal to the underlying posi- 
tions of the denomination. When the 
prize-winning essay is selected, it will be 
printed and circulated widely outside the 
denomination. 


Bus Service in Detroit 
Sunday Schools 

Many new suburbs are springing up 
around Detroit, and this has resulted in 
the organization of many mission Sun- 
day schools and churches. 


Grosse Pointe | 


Presbyterian church was about to organ- | 
ize a number of mission schools in new | 


neighborhoods, but decided to experiment | 


first with motor busses and Sunday school 
visitors. As a resu!t of this experiment 
the leaders have abandoned the idea 
mission schools. 
children to Sunday school and on the 
return trip take the children home and 
bring the parents to church. 


Six New Buildings Dedicated 
for Ginling College 

Six new buildings were dedicated to 
the cause of Christian education in Nan- 
king, China, October 31. They are being 
put at the service of Ginling college, 
which is west of the historic old “drum 
tower” of Nanking. The new-fangled 
laboratories are to be found in buildings 
which follow the Chinese style in archi- 


DO YOU WANT 
to sell a book—buy a book— 
or exchange something for 
something else? 


Advertise in The 
Century. 


Among its many thousands of 
readers you have a big op- 
portunity. 


A recent letter from such an ad- 
vertiser reads: 


“With genuine gratitude | enclose a 
check in payment for the book adver- 
tisement in The Christian Century. The 
issue of the Century had not reached 
my desk before several responses to 
the advertisement reached me. I had 
eight responses in all and sold both 
sets of books advertised and received 
checks for the same today—all in less 
than a week, the result of having at 
hand an excellent advertising medium.” 





Christian 


Write for suggestions or send 
your advertisement on. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
4 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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tecture. Four hundred invited — 
were present at the dedication, including | 
the leading officials of the city, the civil] 
governor coming in person and the mili- 7 
tary governor sending his representative is 
The dedication ceremonies were closed in 


true Chinese style by firing off fire. 
crackers. The student body of this school} 
numbers 96, and comes from thirteen 


provinces. Already the alumnae number 
40. The school has a waiting list. 


Disciples Hold 
Evangelistic Conferences 

The Disciples are engaged this year inf 
an unusual effort to increase their num. 
bers through a return to old-time evange- 
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Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $400 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2, 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


PE 

















ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 


is known all over the 





country. Thousands of 

churches find economy in 

using them. Write for 

particulars. \ 

The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co 
Orrville, Ohio. Dept. A. uq 
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Representatives Wanted 


Full time, part time and side line. Big 
commission and premiums and bonuses on 
best sellers—“Fighting the Debauchery 
of Our Girls and Boys”; “Prohibition 
Going or Coming?”; “Brains, Dollars, ané 
Progress” and other leaders. Send fer 
catalogue and full particulars. 


Shaw Publishing Company (Dept. ©. G.), 
Berwyn, Ill. 








Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons produce 
? Permanent Records 
Special Prices to 
Religious and Charitable Organizations 





Januar’ 
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Samples on request. Correspondence invited. 
PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

















Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 


Book Racks, Cup Holders,etc @—— 


GLOBE FURNITURE C0. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICK 
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’ 4 | = IN THREE MONTHS 
Acclaimed by Church Leaders Everywhere! 


The spontaneous recognition accorded the COKESBURY HYMNAL will probably 
eclipse all records known to the songbook world. The tremendous wave of orders 
flowing in from every Protestant church in America is positive proof that the COKES- 
BURY HYMNAL cannot be equaled as a perfect all-purpose hymnal that serves every 
field of religious activity. 


The COKESBURY HYMNAL eliminates the necessity for more than one songbook 
in the Church. To every department of Church work—the devotional service, prayer 
meeting, Sunday School, revival and young people’s societies—the COKESBURY 
, HYMNAL brings a wide selection of the world’s most precious hymns that have 

stirred the souls of men for generations. They are the great soul-winners, the inspir- 
ing character-builders that have been handed down to us from ages past. They are 
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—F songs that our people cherish and sing from the depths of their hearts and souls. 

—i 

, 

al SPECIAL FEATURES 

a: : 1. The World’s Best Hymns and Songs. 5. Responsive Readings for all Occasions. 
"_ 2. Old-Fashioned, Familiar Hymns 6. Three Complete Indexes 

Cal 3. Special Chorus Arrangements 7. Round and Shaped Notes 

— 4. Orchestrated Edition. 8. Cloth and Manila Binding 

—_ 9. A Low Price 

d fi 


ONLY $25 PER HUNDRED! 


In Manila Binding 
(Cloth $40 Per Hundred) 


Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. ORDER FROM 
Richmond, Va. San Francisco, Calif. CC-3 | NEAREST HOUSE) 


Gentlemen: 


The tremendous demand for the COKESBURY 
HYMNAL is exhausting each printing almost as 
. fast as they can be delivered. The second print- 
ing will be gone within a fortnight after this 
ons announcement appears. We earnestly advise 
that you order your returnable sample copy 















I would like to know more of the Cokesbury Hymnal. Please send 
me a complete description together with a list of its songs 





co. without delay. The attached coupon is for your I am enclosing cents for which you will please send me 
a conv i . One sample copy, Manila Binding, 30 cents 
ates One sample copy, Cloth Binding, 40 cents 
I prefer the Dround shaped notes 
‘] COKESBURY PRESS “a 
Publishers ee 
Nashville, Tenn. ’ Dallas, Texas PES OP Sos F's 
Richmond, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 


City State 
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i listic methods. Conferences were held ‘church participation in law enforcement. Rudolph Wurlitzer company is giving 2 
in a number of leading cities during holi- He said: “There ought to be a strong series of five concerts this winter for the 
) day week. The conference at Enid, and active law enforcement committee in benefit of the school. 
Okla., had one session in which the rela- every Christian church, enlightening the 
tionship of evangelism to religious educa- whole church as to these things, backed Anti-Catholic Organization Continues 
tion was recognized. At this conference up by the whole body of the church, and Radical Propaganda 
i Rev. H. H. Harmon of Lincoln, Neb., cooperating with the civil authorities. The Sons and Daughters of Washing. 
spoke on “Making our evangelism educa- And if any of you feel the truth of what ton is one of the new organizations 
] tional and our education evangelistic.” I am trying to say, you might make it launched at the Roman Catholic church 
This conference also considered the use of | your Christian work to form such a com- Jay W. Forrest, of Albany, N. Y., is its 
publicity methods in winning converts for mittee, and to act on it.” a seomittse a 
the church, Rev. J. Allan Watson, of Par- , a 
sons, Kans., speaking on this theme. Week-Day Religious 


. School Prospers 
Churches Resume 


Poplar Street Presbyterian church, | 
Law Enforcement Work : 


Cincinnati, set up a week-day religious | 

In various sections of the country there school last May which has been in opera- 
is evidence that the ministers see the tion ever since with a constantly grow- 
need of again organizing their churches ing constituency. The present enrolment 
to aid in the work of law enforcement, is 350 pupils. Four churches are cooper- 
as before the war. In those days, when ating in the enterprise this year, with a 
the laws were not satisfactory, a constant fifth church cooperating in part. The | 








fight was maintained against the forces school has a paid superintendent and at ——_ 
of the underworld. Many churches felt a. eager + oe of one of _ Harry W. Jones 

that the eighteenth amendment would Churches offers the opening prayer. re | 

usher in the millennium without further financing of the school has been a prob- CHURCH ARCHITECT 
need of fight. Rev. Clifford Gray Twom- lem, as it is in most communities. The | Minneapolis 

bly, rector of St. James church, Lancaster, | —————___—__— ee ee ee 
Pa., recently preached on the duty of 


ineputicianniiatapstaeinvte || FARBELL’S TEACHERS| | Three times the size of the 
| GUIDE FOR 1924 |, arua!bey's bol 

















The best annual on the International 


EXHAUSTIVE i A COMPLETE Uniform iessons published. 


YEAR BOOK 


| 
CONCOKDANCE OF CONCORDANCE Here are 432 pages, with two large | Edited by F. K. Mathews 


{ THE BILE 


Large quarto (9x12 inches). maps, eight full-page reproductions of Stories, informational artic les, 
Printed on thin Bible paper. famous pictures, and a host of smaller poems, pictures are in this big book 
ll pages. Buckram, illustrations and maps. | | for the boys. 

colored edges, net, $7.50. | 

Half Persian Morocco, cloth ($1.90 plus 10 cents postage) ($2.50 plus 14 cents postage) 


sides, net, $12.50. Carriage 


additional. The Christian Century Press| || The Christian Century Press 
THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago '| 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Detroit 
Pittsburgh Kensas City San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


= This Is for Your Book Order 


As a subscriber to The Christian Century, you are entitled to carry a book account with 
The Christian Century Press. 


: Cleanandsanitary, Write The Christian Century Press, 

Catal . 508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

new for Catalog and a Ohio, Please send me the following books, granting me the privilege of paying for them Marci 
oreo = _— 1, 1924 (or I send cash herewith). If sending cash, include 8 cents per book postage. 
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Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


, om A ak te, ee ee Ee 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL Yor; Piper end ot tb 
s you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 

typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward process. 

GREAT PRICE SAVING largest typewriter fac. 


tory in the world by our money saving me 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS you wil = 


notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderfu! mac: 


FREE BOOK OF FACTS fairs "Sima 


stem of rebuilding tepewriters and also bn information 
about th the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining 






oown 








IF YOUR ORDER AMOUNTS TO $12.00 or MORE, SUBTRACT $1.00 or ADD A BOOK (Fill out one o 
following blanks.) 










1 
OSince my order totals $12.00 or more, please subtract $1.00 from amount charged M6..............00000 — 





I naan tasinitiabneetiiieihtatdalinliacisaianiitiiebdadii ssindicieabinicta icici bain tataulcidianidlipenmssealiitia 


Act Today! QAM — 5 fer srt a 
Mail oe one 
Guarantee 









OSince my order totals $12.00 or more, send me free of charge book checked herewith: OSeeing Life Wholt 
(King), or OChristianity and Social Science (Ellwood), or OThe Religion of the Social Passion (Dickinson) 
or O\Toward the Understanding of Jesus (Simkhovitch), or O The Understanding of Religion (Brewster), o 
OWhat Christianity Means to Me (Abbott), or OReligion and Life (Inge), or O Religious Perplexities (Jacks), 
or OReligious Foundations (Rufus Jones), or () The Call of Christ (Willett), or OThe Meaning of Baptism 
eee) . OLincoln and Others (Clark), or (Christianity and Progress (Fosdick), or OThe Undiscovered 
ountry (Atkins). 










y of » 
2929 Shipman Building explaining bargain offer. 
Montrose & Ravenswood «._  —i—i—i—i(#”)”C*d:CtCtiti*t*é(‘(‘“‘éNY: «NERA ncceceeee ne ncecee een eccnccenenneeecccocnccenscnsenooeesoncncosecsssesecsnssssssenecsessenscerseneoessssssssessssossesssseseossonsosstesesooonenees 
Aves., Chicago 








oseceseenceqnns NOTE: If your order totals $24.00, subtract $2.00 or select two books. 








STRONG’S By Martha Tarbell, Ph. D. ITHE BOY SCOUTS| 
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supreme grand master. Something of the 
spirit of the new organization may be 
gleaned from the following manifesto is- 
sued by the society: “We hereby serve 
notice on the Democratic national conven- 
tion and on the Republican national con- 
vention, to nominate protestants only, 
and place in your platform the promise 
never to recognize the pope of Rome by 
sending an ambassador or minister to his 
papal court. Four years ago both of your 
conventions entertained De Valera. He is 
now in jail. The year 1924 you are going 
to entertain the true Americans or be 
destroyed. From every state in the Union 
we are ready to strike at this alien band 
of Holy Rollers who have debased our 
nation—yes even our money—look at the 
one dollar bill series of 1917. You will 
find on the biil, upper left hand corner, a 
picture of Columbus, in the corner just 
above this is a head. Whose head? Look 
it up. Then in the lower right hand corne: 


see the hissing snake. An Irish snake 
ready to strike at Washington in the 
center of the bill.” 
Churches Offer 
Service of Song 

Christmas is marked each year by 


greater efforts among the churches toward 
the featuring of better music. At Evans- 
ton, Ill, for many years the Messiah 
has been rendered by an all-town choir 
under the direction of Dean Lutkin of 
Northwestern school of music. The Mil- 
waukee church federation makes the ren- 
dition of the Messiah an event to be 
supported by all the churches jointly, and 
many thousands of tickets sold for 
the event. New First Congregational 
church of Chicago has one of the largest 
choirs in the city and in connection with 
the Christmas season this year three great 
musical services were held which brought 
immense audiences to a church which is 
not well located. 


A Remarkable Family 
of Ministers 


South Baptist church of Providence, 
R. I., recently held a week of special 


are 


services which had a number of novel 
features. Five brothers, all in the active 
ministry, spoke night after night on great 
Christian themes. They are all sons of 
Rev. Charles Henry Hainer, now de- 
ceased. This man had seven sons enter 
the ministry, but two are now dead. He 


also has two grandsons who are ministers. 
The pastor of South Baptist church is 
Rev. Fred L. Hainer. His brothers who 
assisted in the special services are Rev. 
Herbert Milton Hainer, pastor of North 
Christian church, New Bedford, Mass.; 
Rev. William Henry Hainer, pastor of 
First Christian church, Irvington, N. J.; 
Rev. John Albert Hainer, pastor of Block- 
ley Baptist church, Philadelphia; and Rev. 
Levi Wesley Hainer, pastor of Calvary 
Baptist church, Norristown, Pa. 











WAS there a physical Resurrection? 
McCLURE’S CONTENTS 


A complete authoritative primer of the 
New Testament higher criticism. The 
views of world scholarship and modern 
science. For those with no previous ac- 
quaintance of the subject. $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearbern St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Leading Churches, Social 
Service and Church Work 








When You Go to the National Capital 
You are invited to attend the 
VERMONT AVENUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
National Representative Church Bldg. 


Project Indorsed by Disciples’ International 
Convention 


EARLE WILFLEY, Pastor 











WHEN in NEW YORK visit the 
new building of the 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
556 Cathedral Pky. 
CW. 110th St. at B’wy.) 
Charles Francis Potter, minister. 
Personality the Basis of Theolegy 
A Religion for This World New 














LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Rev. George Chalmers Richmond for many years 
Rector of old St. John’s Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, lectures every Sunday, 7:45 p. m. in 
Symphony Hall, 232 South Hill Street. Interprets 
current events of national and international im- 
portance on the basis of prophetic religion and 
the new psychology. 


A cordial welcome to world tourists 








New York Central Christian Church, 
Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 31st St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 











SENT FORTH 


By W. E. TILROE 


A book of special interest 
It has much 
the 
and his work. 


Net, $1.75, postpaid 


lo prea hers. 


to say about minister 
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VICTOR Portable THE 
STEREOPT PERFECT 
R ICON LANTERN SLIDE 
PROJECTOR 


SFentl- SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
A VG a e THOUSANDS OF SLIDES FOR 
‘ . y : ge RENT OR FOR GALE 
a VICTOR ASK POR CATALOGS 
-q@ ANIMATOGRAPH CONC. <i 
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WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


RED LETTER BIBLES 


SELF -PRONOUNCING 

BIBLES and TESTAMENTS that EMPHASIZE CHRIST 

All the Prophetic Types and Proptiecies in 

Old Testament and Words of Christ in 

New Testament are Printed in Red. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
American Bible H 
496 WINSTON BUILDING 


adquarters 
PHILADELPHIA 








MORRIS A. SCOTT 
TENOR SOLOIST 


and DIRECTOR 
Available for Evangelistic Work 
ADDRESS: 13433 Shaw Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














Advertise Your Church 


You have the announcement of 
your church appear in every issue of 
The Christian Century for a very small 
sum. Write the 
for rates and suggestions. 


can 


Advertising Manager 








Joseph Ernest McAfee 
Community Counselor 

Social organization. Community plan- 
ning. Analysis of community conditions 
and needs. Education of citizenship in 
community principles and aims. Pro- 
motion of community projects. Especially 
in communities of twenty-five hundred 
to twenty-five thousand. Write for in- 
formation and terms of personal service. 


Address: Summit, New Jersey 




















Central Methodist 


DETROIT Szrzvetesi 


| 
Corner Woodward and Adams Ate. 
| 


Rev. Lynn Harotp Hovucu,D.D., Minister 











MEMORIAL Church of Christ 
CHICAGO—Oakwood Blod. near Cottage Grove 
Rev. COLIN J. ROBERTSON, Minister 
Sunday at 11 a m. 


Wednesday Dinner and Mid-week Service 6:30 p. m. 











Free Speech 
Fund 


Christian Century 
readers wishing to con- 
tribute to the defense 
fund of those being pro- 
secuted under the Michi- 
gan Syndicalism Law 
may send their remit- 
tance to 


Labor Defense Council 
164 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, III. 
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Dr. Mott Sees New Era for Y. M.C. A. 


GERIOUS differences of opinion have 
disturbed the Y. M. C. A. in recent 
years. John R. Mott has lately issued 
an interpretation of the constitutional con- 
vention in which he sees the beginning of 
a new era of efficiency and _ spiritual 
power for his organization. He says: 

“The constitutional convention held in 
Cleveland, October 17-23, 1923, was one 
of the greatest moments in the life of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
This representative gathering of four 
hundred leaders of the brotherhood 
launched a distinctly American national 
association movement. At the same time 
it insured the strengthening of the his- 
toric ties which for three-quarters of a 
century have bound together the asso- 
ciations of the United States and Canada 
because the existence side by side of two 
independent national bodies, still organi- 
cally united, makes possible a relationship 
more logical and more consistent with 
national dignity and expression and a co- 
operation mutually more helpful. 

“By establishing a national council of 
some four hundred men, elected directly 
by the associations in relatively small 
electoral districts and holding an unhur- 
ried meeting each year for the purpose 
of estimating needs, determining policies, 
authorizing services to be rendered, and 
providing financial support, we have at 
last a plan which will enable the associa- 
tions to make unmistakably clear their 
wishes to their agents, the general agen- 
cies, and thus making sure that these 
general agencies are quickly responsive 
to the expressed will of the brotherhood. 
The pathway is pointed to the solution 
of the old and baffling problem of the 
adequate maintenance of the general 
agencies in that by the new arrangement 
the associations will assume responsibility 
for the moral and financial support of 
their general agencies. 

“The executive functions of the national 
body are widely and wisely distributed 
among several national and international 
service committees, thus insuring larger 
initiative and more prompt clearance in 








Bible Game of Facts 


Places and Events 
Prepared by 
JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN 

A card game keyed to places in the 
Holy Land, which combines diver- 
sion with review of events in the 
Old and New Testament. 


Net, 75 cents, postpaid 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
New York 





Cincinnati 














DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS -$ 5.000 TO $10.000 








a vast and ever-expanding movement; at 
the same time provision is made for the 
close coordination and vital union of these 
varied and growing services to the asso- 
ciations at home and abroad. 

“In new and effective ways the state 
committees are integrated with the na- 
tional; in fact, an arrangement is entered 
into by which the two general agencies, 
the state and the national, are so inte- 
grated that it is hoped the result or out- 
come in working, in spirit, in economy, 
and in fruitfulness will be tantamount to 
one agency. 

“Provision is made for a judicial body to 
render interpretations of the constitution 
and to settle promptly disputes or disagree- 
ments arising between associations, or 
agencies, or their representatives. 

“More important than these and other 
constructive achievements of the constitu- 
tional convention was the wonderful, tri- 
umphant unity realized and the resultant 
larger freedom—freedom from distrust, 
conflicting purposes and uncertainty—of 
which all are now conscious. 

“The convention made no change in 
the basis of membership of the associa- 
tions. The entire work of the gathering 
has served to strengthen the relation of 
the association movement to the churches 
and their program. The following pre- 
amble of the new constitution adopted 
rings true on this point: ‘We, the 
Young Men's Christian Associations of 
the United States and Canada, through 
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our representatives in constitutional con- 
vention assembled, reverently and joyfully 
confessing our faith in Jesus Christ our 
Lord and only Savior and our unswerv- 
ing allegiance to his church, recognizing 
humbly the creative hand of God along 
the pathway of three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of corporate experience, and dedi- 
cating ourselves afresh to our great mis- 
sion of bringing under the sway of his 
kingdom the young manhood and boy- 
hood of North America and of the other 
lands served by our associations, and with 
the desire of conserving all the values of 
our past and likewise of unifying and 
strengthening our work so as to enable 
the North American associations to meet 
the requirements of the modern age and 
of the coming day, hereby adopt the fol- 
lowing constitution of the national coun- 
cil of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States of America.’ ” 





Books by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Christianity and Progress ($1.50) 
The Meaning of Prayer ($1.15) 

The Meaning of Faith ($1.35) 

The Meaning of Service ($1.25) 

The Assurance of Immortality ($1.00) 
The Manhood of the Master ($1.15) 


Add 8 cents per book for postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















“The Prince of Homiletical Preaching’’—Brilish Weekly 


Dr. Jowett’s 


Latest Book 


God Our Contemporary 


By the Late J. H. JOWETT, D.D. 


“Dr. Jowett is one of the really great preachers of today. 
Clear as a sunbeam, simple and forceful, a deep consciousness 


of God marks his every sentence. 


No man, whether preacher 


or layman, will read these complete sermons without spiritual 


enrichment.’’—Methodist Quarterly Review. 


$1.50 


Dr. Jowett’s Earlier Issues in Steady Demand 


The Whole Armor of God................$1.50 
Things That Matter Most.... ‘ 1.50 
The High Calling......... : . 1.50 


The Transfigured Church $1.50 
The Silver Lining 1.25 
The Passion for Souls ‘ — 





My Daily Meditation 


For the circling year 


“These meditations are not quotations from 
Dr. Jowett's other writings, but are entirely new. 
A fitting companion to his little books of daily 
prayer which are so widely used.’’—The Conti- 
nent. $1.75 


Yet Another Day 
The Daily Altar 





Dr. Jowett’s Devotional Year Books 


DR. JOWETT’S SENTENCE PRAYERS FOR EACH DAY 


Companion booklets—each page of which pul- 
sates with tender appeal or fervent gratitude. 
Cloth binding, each 40 cents. 


“Come Ye Apart’’ 


Daily Prayer and Devotion 
“A specially selected [Scripture-passage, a 
choice, concentrated thought or two thereon, and 
a prayer, framed and expressed in keeping with 
the whole.”—Christian Work. $1.50 








Send for Descriptive Circular—At all booksellers 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
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- Put at the head of the list: 
th 
of (1) The Religion of the Social Passion, by Charles Henry Dickinson ($1.75). 
- (2) The New Decalogue of Science, by Albert Edward Wiggam ($2.50). 
< The reaction to these books, as seen from our bookselling department, is almost 
“a without precedent. We predict that these books will be our “best sellers” for 1924. 
n- 
: Four other books that are proving prime favorites among our 
a religious books are: 
» (3) Christianity and Social Science, by Charles A. Ellwood ($1.75). 
(4) Seeing Life Whole, by Henry Churchill King ($1.50). 
(5) Goodspeed’s New Testament, by Edgar J. Goodspeed ($3.00; pocket 
edition $2.50). 
(6) Twelve Tests of Character, by Harry Emerson Fosdick ($1.50). 
Orders still pour in for the following five books, which were 
published within the past few months: 
(7) Religious Perplexities, by L. P. Jacks ($1.00). 
_ (8) Toward the Understanding of Jesus, by V. G. Simkhovitch ($0.75). 
4 (9) Religious Foundations, by Rufus Jones and others ($1.00). 


ou | (10) Religion and Life, by Dean Inge and others ($1.00). 
(11) The Understanding of Religion, by E. T. Brewster ($1.50). 
j (12) The Reconstruction of Religion, by Charles A. Ellwood ($2.25). 


Three books just from the press that are starting well are: 

(13) Modern Religious Cults and Movements, by Gains Glenn Atkins ($2.50). 
(14) Christ or Mars? By Will Irwin ($1.50). 

(15) The Character of Paul, by Charles E. Jefferson ($2.25). 


Our leaders among non-religious books are: 

(16) The Outline of Science, by J. A. Thomson (Four vols. @ $4.50). 
(17) The Living Past, by F. S. Marvin ($1.85). 

(18) Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest, by Ross L. Finney ($2.00). 
(19) Life of Roosevelt, by Lord Charnwood ($2.50). 

25 (20) Lincoln and Others, by T. C. Clark ($1.50). 





NOTE: Send in your order at once on our Book Coupon (see elsewhere in this 
issue) and take advantage of our liberal proposition therein indicated. (If you 
send cash, add 8 cents postage for each book.) Order by number if you wish. 
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WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 





ee 





Famous as a ‘“‘boy expert,” and as author of ‘“‘The Boy 
Problem,”’ “‘The Coming Generation” and other books, 
has been added to the staff of The 20th Century 
Quarterly. Mr. Forbush is also the founder of the 
International Knights of King Arthur, the largest fra- 
ternity of church boys in the world. His first contri- 
bution to the Quarterly will appear in the next issue to 
come from the press. 


The 20th Century Quarterly is always going forward. 
Watch it! 


See coupon below for our Half-Price Trial Offer for the coming quarter. 
By the conditions of this offer every Adult, Senior and older Intermediate 
class following the International Uniform Lessons—not already using the 
Quarterly — may enjoy a whole quarter (January-March) of vital Bible 
study under the direction of these prophetic teachers at only 6 cents per 
copy. (The regular price of the Quarterly is 12 cents per copy per quarter 
in lots of five or more copies.) 


If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


are not now using it: 


Names of Classes 


es 


------—----—---------—---7 


Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price for the Jan.-March quarter. 
to the address below the number of copies listed. We are placing this 
order with the understanding that though this literature is furnished at 
half price, it will be economically used to the best advantage in our 
school, The Quarterlies are to be used by the following classes which 


You may send 


By Each Class 


Total Number Needed 
ee ED Gls 6-6 060 nbw6b een ee 6606600600 8000600080 40C00e0 
Dt i Cc éc bebe eee tee nnendwwhed Oe eneetenee ened s ecen 


Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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JAMAZING BARGAIN! 


Price of World-Famous Pocket Series of 300 Titles Cut from 10c to 5c Only 
Per Book. This is a Sensational Reduction! Size of Books 3x5 / 
inches. Books Printed Uniformly; Bound in Heavy Card Cover Stock. _ 


At 5c Per Book We Are Establishing New Publishing Standards. Ber 
Never Before Did The Sum of 5c Buy So Much Good Literature. Book 


. _ a. acts a2 SS og ay ye Series } less than the Baltimore Sun says: “That individual, E. Haldeman-Julius, is 
o ° re an double that amount 923. P - 
gt gy, 4 et St AC as ao doing more to educate the country than any ten universities put to 

cannot afford to pay high prices. They are entitled to the best works of gether. The Chicago Daily News says that Girard, Kans., the home 
fiction, history, biography, literature, philosophy, and science at the of the great plant of the Haldeman-Julius Company, is now the literary 
least possible cost. We have solved the problem of book publishing capital of America. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch says: ‘‘Haldeman- 
tlow cost. Mass production has cut the cost of the books in the famous | Julius is doing a cultural work of the first magnitude. He is a great 
Pocket Series so that we are now able to give you your choice of the best business man and one of the country's greatest educators. He is litera- 
wer written at only 5 cents per book. In its issue of February 22, 1923, ture’s impresario."’ 


| Take Your Pick at only 5c Per Book [st 
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THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








THE WOMEN OF THE 
BIBLE 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 





Not heroines—not martyrs, just women. Vivid 
portrayals of Hebrew women, as seen by modern 
study and insight. 


Mrs. Marble brings the women of the Bible to 
you in stories of compelling interest. 





A beautiful book of 300 pages, with illustrations 
PRICE, $2.00 POSTPAID 














RELIGIOUS DRAMAS 


Selected by The Committee on Religious Drama of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America 

The 1924 Volume and the first of a series which 
the committee will prepare annually. 

The ten plays in this first book represent an 
attempt at an evaluation of the available reli- 
gious drama. They have been selected from 
hundreds. 


The book is beautiful mechanically, and is strongly 
and handsomely bound 


PRICE, $2.00 














THE CRUSADE OF THE 
CHILDREN 


By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE 


The story of the drearn of those Thirteenth 
Century children who started out to win back 
the Holy Land, to convert the “black Saracens” 
without swords, without violence, the story that 
still fascinates and baffles historians, is beauti- 
fully told in the form of a pageant. 
The book is profusely illustrated and the pictures 
show how to produce the pageant. 


PRICE, $1.50 
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